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More Dependable 


Home Office and Factory: 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


In Every Way 


That's how thousands of users feel about Bahnson Humidifiers and the 
Company that stands behind them. 


The textile industry is experiencing a greater amount of development in its 
equipment than in many decades. Automaticity forges ahead and new materials 
as well as new inventions are being employed. 


Always abreast of the times, with improved humidifying equipment to 
meet more exacting demands, the Bahnson Company offers 1931 Buyers humidi- 
fying units and controls not excelled by anyone. 


The new 3600 r.p.m. Bahnson Humidifier has received high commendation 
from. leading manufacturers, and the new Master and Individual humidity con- 
trols add a completeness to the Bahnson System that these same manufacturers 
have not found elsewhere. 


The Bahnson Company invites your inquiries and the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the new equipment to you with the conviction that its use will more 
than prove this Company’s wish that your New Year may be a bright and 
prosperaus one. 


TO PRODUCTION 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


New York Office: 
93 Worth Street 
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A Structure can be no stronger 


than its FOUNDATIONS 


By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 6 in a series of advertisements describing the position 
of The Mathieson Alkali Works in the chemical industry 


HERE plodding oxen once came for a cart of precious 
Wak. okes a modern Mathieson plant produces tons 
of useful chemicals needed for Industry’s mills and fac- 
tories. Near mighty Niagara, unharnessed for ages...today 
a Mathieson plant extracts power from the falls and ele- 
ments from air and minerals, transforming them into chem- 
ical products that protect the lives of millions...products 


which cost no more yet serve better. 


a% 
. 


These modern miracles would have been impossible 
without strong foundations of Resources, Research and 
Service...foundations laid in the pioneer days of the chem- 


* 


ical industry. That is why Mathieson chemicals represent 
quality born of seasoned experience...that is also why 
Mathieson service assures satisfaction to every purchaser. 

A list of available literature describing the many uses 
of Mathieson chemicals will be sent on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE ‘ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 

| Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda.. Liquid Chlorine...HTH (Hypochlorite) 
...Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...Bleaching Powder...Sulphur Dichloride... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


MATHIESON 
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SLOW-PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
MUST MAKE WAY 


FOR NEW ALITOMATIC 
HIGH-SPEED LOOMS 


Whether you weave silks, rayons, 
cottons, woolens or carpets, C&K 


have definite facts for YOU. 


A\nother typical Mill Test, Hannels this time:--- 


100 Non-Automatic 88 Verybest 
Woolen Looms Looms 


Mill production per week 21,200 yards 21,200 yards 


L Type of goods 36 pick flannel 36 pick flannel 
Average efficiency 82.07%, 86.5% 
Speed 103 p.p.m. 112 p.p.m. 
Looms per weaver 2 4 


Direct weaving cost per yard $.0758 $.0372 


Note that: 


Eighty-eight Verybest looms ...on 

exactly the same quality of goods 
.produced the same number of 

yards as 100 non-automatics. 


The direct weaving cost per yard of 
this quality flannel drops over 50%. 


A Loom is obsolete when “An 
THE INTERMEDIATE HEAD 
improved model will do the work BOBBIN CHANGERS 2x1, — 
better, faster, and at less cost.” SHUTTLE CHANGERS 111, 

THE VERYBEST 

THE COTTON KING 

THE SIMPLIFIED SILK 

IMPROVED AXMINSTER 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


OOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER -PROVIDENCE  S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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THE EASIEST, BEST AND QUICK- 
of these modern = | EST WAY TO DETERMINE HOW 
YOUR PRESENT FINISHING 

COSTS CAN MEET THOSE OF 

» || YOUR COMPETITORS IS TO LET | 

US MAKE A PLANT SURVEY NOW 


ANY concerns finishing their own : 
goods, or the product of other mills, 
know that their costs are much higher than 


their competitors, but they cannot discover 
why. | 


The answer might be the age or condition 
of the machinery; it could be the arrange- 
ment of machines; or that your competitors 
have installed all modern machinery. 


We shall be glad to send a member of our 
“Charmeuse Calender engineering force to talk over the possi- 
bilities of making a survey of your plant. 
Confidential correspondence relative to 
plans and terms of payment for any Butter- 
worth machines which the survey might 
show should be installed can be addressed 
to Mr. A. W. Butterworth, President. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


Butterworth $-rolt hydraulic friction New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
calender TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CoO. 
Providence, R. |}. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Shall The Minority Rule 


No. 19 


BY A TEXTILE OBSERVER 


SOcreT Y generally makes its codes of practices accord- 
ing to the will of the majority.as these are expressed 
in its deeds or desires. 

Conduct, therefore, should be governed by these ex- 
pressions, and if all members would direct their conduct 
accordingly there would be no friction or discords. 

Progress would move on in accordance with these ideas 
and expressions and be modified as new evolutions de- 
mand, if it were not for a hesitant and unwilling minority. 

There are two great forces at work on the human mass 
mind, the progressives and the conservatives. 

The ultra progressives would pull the movement into 
chaos because they have more speed than their ability to 
direct can safely handle. The ultra conservatives retard 
progress because they are stand-patters in a world in 
which there must be movement. They are immune to 
new ideas or changing conditions, and their immobility 
causes them to be crushed by the evolving forward mo- 
tion or causes them to die with the Gry rot from inac- 
tivity. 


Society, as a iiatle. and society in its parts, is always 
Swinging between these two forces, each making a con- 
tribution, and each retarding constructive progress. 

Out of these two extremes, come the real constructive 
ideas of society,—combinations and compromises. These 
factors have the sanity of safety and thé assurance of 
progress. Yet because of these differences with the two 
extremes, there developds antipathy from both sections. 


Our sociologists and psychologists tell us that the great 
mass of people are not originators of ideas, they are only 
copyists, or environmentalists. They allow others to 
shape them and their policies. They depend upon the 
extremes to furnish the ideas on which they proceed. 
When these ideas come in, they are conned, culled, and 
modified and accepted or ignored. 


These policies then become the rule of society with 
the modifications made. They are not as progressive or 
reactionary as the progressive element would like; they 
are changes which disrupt the plans of the conservatives, 
hence their reception by the majority mass, meets the 
opposition of the minority class. 


Which shall rule, the majority or the minority? If 
the will of the majority were not a compelling force then 
there would be no movement because the two extremes 
would neutralize each other. 

The will of the majority expresses itself. The minority 
hesitates or rebels. The clash of opinion disrupts society. 
If it is of sufficient importance and public opinion per se 
is not strongly impelling, legalistic compulsion steps in 
and says to the minority “You must conform.” 


relations. 


Then there comes the challenge as to who caused the 
legislation—the advocates of the opponents 
of society’s expressed will. 


Every man owes something to society, as well as to 
himself and family. Family may mean personal or busi- 
There have been many philosophies as 
to which of these he owes the greater debt and which 


. must ever be in the ascendancy. Society passes upon 


this question also and when selfishness requires all of 
the resources of the minority, law or revolution sets in 
and calls for a division of them. 


Many business men say that they are in business to 
make money and they are solely responsible to their 
stockholders and directors. This statement is true with 
the exception of “‘solely.” In a large measure they have 
this responsibility, but there is that ever abiding respon- 
sibility to society. 


This is a co-operative world. No one can live by his 
own efforts. Every one owes his success to the response 
of society to his efforts. 

Those men have lived largest and most successfully 
who, in the direction of their own business, have guided 
it in consonance with the best thoughts of society. 


If there were no action of conflicting interests there 
would be no necessity for law or retarded progress. 

In industry, many beneficial movements could be more 
rapidly enacted were it not for the minority. The tardi- 
ness in the return of business to a stable or progressive 
condition has, in a large measure, been attributed to the 
adverse attitudes of the minority of non-conformists. 

Society is always trying to advance co-operatively. It 
uses reason and persuasion tenaciously trying to incor- 
porate its ideas into a dynamic function of the communi- 
ty. When this fails legal compulsion nearly always re- 
sults. This is a slow and ultimate source to seek for a 
cure for an evil that has imbedded its poisonous roots 
deeply and drastically in a delayed wilful selfishness or 
ignorance of the minority. 

But some one says that the public mind is easily in- 
flamed; it is always mobile and fickle; it bends and 
sways to the power of the most persuasive voice, regard- 
less of its value or correctness. 

This discussion does not attempt to deal with mob or 
political psychology. It is dealing with the silent glacier 


like move of intelligent and farseeing social and economic 

minds who are giving unselfish reason and human heart 
action to the solution of their problems. 

Their expositions are not the utterances of demagogues 

or party politics, preying upon the public for prestige and 
3 (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Cotton Situation 


HE failure of business in general to. improve following 
the improvement in the domestic cotton textile indus- 
try in September and October, the dropping off in cotton 


exports, and the continued world-wide depression were 


depressing factors in the cotton price situation during the 
past month. As a result there were declines in spot prices 
of 0.81 to 3.55 cents in the important growths. from 
November 14 to December 12. The greatest decline was 
in Egyption Sakellaridis and the smalest decline in Bra- 
zilian. Futures prices of American cotton declined 1.48 
to 1.78 cents per pound from November 13 to December 


13 in the New York, New Orleans and Liverpool markets | 


with the greatest declines in Liverpool, says the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The world visible supply of all growths on December 
12 totalled about 9.7 million bales, 1.9 million bales 
above the corresponding date in 1929-and 2.3 million 
bales above that date in 1928. The visible supply of 
American on this date amounted to 7.8 million bales com- 
pared with 5.8 million and 5.7 million bales at this time 
in 1929 and 1928 respectively. 

Exports of domestic cotton for the season, which up 
until the beginning of November were above last season, 
for the four months ending November 30, 1930 were 
71,000 bales below the same period last year. Exports 
to France and Germany so far this season were above 
last season whereas exports to all other important coun- 
tries were below last season. 

The total movement into sight for the four months 
August to November, 1930 totalled about 9.7. million 
bales against 10,1 million bales during this period last 
season. Slightly more cotton has been sent to ports than 
last year but much less has gone overland to mills. 

The domestic cotton textile activity during November, 
when adjusted for the fewer working days, was about 
the same as during October. Textile activity in the 
- United States in the first four months this season, how- 
ever, was about 29.7 per cent below the same period last 
season, the average monthly rate of consumption amount- 
ing to 402,000 bales this season compared. with 572,000 
bales last season. Unfilled orders of standard cotton cloth 
decreased during November and stocks increased but 
beth changes were less than the average seasonal changes 
for the four years 1927-1930. | 

In general the foreign textile situation is less favorable 
than it was a month ago, but is not without its bright 
spots. The mills in Central Europe have found it possi- 
ble to raise output because of the very low stocks of 
finished goods, and in Italy the maintenance for several 
weeks of a favorable ratio of sales to the much reduced 
output has enabled a slight pick-up in spite of the fact 
that stocks are still large. 


The sharp curtailment in cotton yarn production in 


Japan has widened spinners margins. These wider mar- 
gins have caused Japanese production to increase some, 
adn, together with the lower prices of silver, are result- 
ing in imports of Chinese yarn into Japan. Purchases of 
raw cotton are only for immediate requirement, and as 
coarse yarns are finding a readier market because of the 
hard times, the proportion of American cotton used has 
decreased. 

The December forecast of the domestic production for 
1930 of 14,243,000 bales reduced the prospective supply 
of American cotton for the season by about 195,000 
bales. The estimated production for 1930 in those coun- 
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tries reporting to date is slightly below production last 
year and the same is true of the 1930 acreage. 
PRICES 

Spots.—Prices of spot. cotton in both the American 
and foreign markets for domestic as well as foreign 
growths declined rather steadily during the past month. 
The price of American middling 7-inch cotton declined 
1.59 cents per pound from November 13 to December 15 
with the average price on December 15 of 8.58 cents per 
pound which was a new low for the season and was the 
lowest. since August, 1915. Since then prices have 
strengthened some with the average in the 10 markets on 
December 17 at 9.08 cents per pound. Prices of Ameri- 
can cotton in most of the important spot markets moved 
very much in line with the average of the 10 markets. 

In the Liverpool market the greatest decline during 
the period from November 14 to December 12 was made 
in Egyptian Sakellaridis which made a net decline of 
3.55 cents per pound. During this period Egyptian 
Uppers declined 1.28 cents per pound, American middling 
1.12 cents, Indian Sind and Oomra 1.01 cents, Brazilian 
Ceara and Sao Paulo 0.81 cents, Peruvian Tanguis 1.01 
cents and Peruvian Smooth 1.22 cents per pound. 

Agricultural Commissioner Steere in his report of No- 
vember 26, 1930 states that continental spinners’ pur- 
chases were low in the middle of October but the rise in 
raw cotton prices the sécond half of October stimulated 
demand greatly and resulted in extensive purchasing of © 
both American and Indian cotton as well as heavy price 
fixing. The first half of November, however, brought a 
general reduction in buying as a result of a weaker tend- 


-ency in the raw cotton market. The competitive position 


of Indian cotton in relation to American on the Continent 
has not changed materially for a month or two but 
Egyptian experienced a decline from 116 per cent of 
American in September to 110 per cent in October and 
101 per cent in November 1930. 

lutures.—Prices of futures contracts of American cot- 
ton in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool made de- 
clines ranging from 1.8 cents to 1.78 cents per pound 
from November 13 to December 13. The New York 
market was’ slightly stronger than either New Orleans 
or Liverpool and Liverpool was slightly weaker than. New 
Orleans. The declines at New York ranged from 1.48 
to 1.57 cents per pound, and at New Orleans from 1.52 
to 1.63 cents and at Liverpool from 1.64 to 1.78 cents 
per pound. The greatest declines were in the January 
and March contracts. 

STOCKS AND MOVEMENTS 

World visible supply.—The world visible supply of all 
growths on December 12, 1930 amounted to 9,699,000 
bales compared with 7,772,000 bales and 7,413,000 bales 
on the corresponding dates last year and the year before 
according to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Total visible supply of American on this date amounted 
to 7,803,000 compared with 5,838,000 and 5,683,000 at 
this time in 1929 and 1928 respectively.. The visible 
supply of other growths at this time totalled 1,896,000 
compared with 1,934,000. a year earlier and 1,730,000 
two years earlier. | 

The greatest increase in stocks of American is at ports 
in the United States, but stocks at Liverpool, Manchester 
and on the Continent and stocks in the interior of the 
United States are all above a year ago. Stocks of Egyp- 

| (Continued on Page 8) 
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EACH 
TEST 


Single flange ring 


Material tests first, then tests for 
roundness, for hardness, for smooth- 
ness, for flange accuracy. 


Then spinning tests — with coarse 
yarns, with fine yarns 


as new ones. Now we know every 
Whitin Crys-Steel Ring is as near 
perfect as human ingenuity and 
mechanical skill can make it. Send 
for sample rings. Whitin Machine 

| Works, Whitinsville, 


— at different speeds, 
on old frames as well 


or Soul 


Mass., Charlotte, N.C. 


RINGS 


MACHINERY 


and Atlanta, Ga. 
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tian cotton in Alexandria continue well above last year 
while stocks of Indian cotton in Bombay are ey 
below last year. 

Exports of American cotton——Exports of raw cotton 
during November amounted to about 908,000 running 
bales compared with 1,004,000 bales during October and 
1,049,000 during November 1929 according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Exports for the first four months 
this season totalled 3,181,000 bales against 3,252,000 
bales during the same period last year. Until the begin- 
ning of November the total exports for the season were 
larger than during the same period last year. Exports 
to December | this season to France and Germany were 
stil above last season, but to all other important consum- 
ing countries they were below last season. 


Imports of foreign cotton—-During November there 
were only 3,409 bales (500 pounds gross) imported into 
the United States, compared with 35,502 bales during 
November 1929 and with 1,747 bales during October 
- 1930. Imports during the four months ended November 
30 totalled 14,451 bales compared with 104,084 during 
this period last year. Imports from China alone have 
been above last year. The reductions have taken place 
in cotton coming from: Egypt, Peru and Mexico. Un- 
doubtedly the tariff on long staple cotton is the principal 
factor causing these reduced imports. _ 

Stock.in consuming establishments, etc-—Stocks of raw 
cotton in domestic consuming establishments on Novem- 
ber 30, 1930, totatled 1,567,000 running bales against 
1,655,000 bales on November .30, 1929, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. Stocks in public storage and at 
compresses amounted to 8,398,000 bales at the end of 
November compared with 5,813,000 bales a year earlier. 

TEXTILE SITUATION | 

United States.—Cotton textile activity during Novem- 
ber as measured by consumption of raw cotton when ad- 
justed for the number of work days was about the same 
as during October. Consumption during November 
amounted to about 415,000 running bales compared with 
444.000 bales during October and 541,000 bales during 
November 1929, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
During the nine years 1920-21 to 1928-29 consumption 
during November averaged about 2,000 bales below 
October consumption. Total consumption during the 
first four months this season amounted to 1,606,000 bales 
compared with 2,286,000 last year. The average monthly 
rate of consumption during the first four months this 
season was 402,000 bales compared with an average of 
572,000 bales during the same period last season. 

During November sales of standard cotton cloth were 
below shipments and shipments were below production 
which resulted in an increase in stocks and a decrease in 
unfilled orders. The weekly average production during 
November amounted to 51.7 million yards, or 5.9 million 
yards above October and 17.3 million yards or 25.1 per 
cent below November last year according to reports of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. During the three previous years for which -data 
are available the weekly average production during No- 
vember has been on the average 2.1 million yards below 
October. Sales of cotton cloth during November averag- 
ed 45.8 million yards a week or 88.6 per cent of produc- 
tion. .This compares with an average of 67.2 million 
yards during October with a ratio to production of 146.7 
per cent. Although sales averaged 21.4 million yards per 
week below October they were 1.2 million yards above 
the weekly average during November, 1929 and the ratio 
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to production was 24.0 per cent higher than the ratio dur- 
ing November a year ago. During the four years 1927- 
1930 sales during November have averaged 22.1 million 
yards per week below October. The weekly average of | 
shipments during November was 50.2 million yards com- 
pared with 54.1 million yards during October and 55.3 
million yards during November last year. The decline 
of 3.9 million yards in the weekly average shipments dur- 
ing November compared with October was less than the 
average decline of 6.0 million yards for the four years 
1927-1930. The ratio of shipments to production during 
November amounted to 97.1 per cent compared with 
118.1 per cent during October and 80.1 during November 
1929. As a result of shipments dropping below produc- 
tion stocks at the end of November were about 6.0 
million yards or 1.7 per cent higher than at the end of 
October. However, they were 74.6 million yards lower 
than last year and with the exception of October were 
the lowest since September, 1929. The decline in sales 
as compared to shipments in November brought about 
a decrease of 5.0 per cent in unfilled orders during the 
month. The total at the end of November which amount- 
ed to 333.3 million yards compares with 350.8 million 
yards at the end of October and 342.2 million yards at 
the end of November last year. With the exception of 
a month earlier unfilled orders are still the largest since 
last April. 


Drop in Value of Rayon Products 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according 
to a preliminary tabulation of data collected in the census 
of manufactures taken in 1930, the total value (at 
f. o. b. factory prices) of silk and rayon manufactures, 
not including knit goods made of silk and rayon, pro- 
duced by manufacturers in the United States in 1929 
was $652,517,328, a decrease of 7.7 per cent as com- 
pared with $707,091,956 reported for 1927, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 

The items comprised in this total are as follows: Broad 
goods. (except velvets, plushes, upholsteries and tapes- 
tries), 609,388,710 square yards, valued at $466,991,- 
107; velvets, 9,650,631 square yards, $25,112,377; 
plushes, 2,035,654 square yards, $3,829,769; upholsteries 
(except velvets and plushes), 2,897,054 square yards, 
$5,206,631; tapestries, 534,002 square yards, $915,240; 
ribbons, $24,580,398;. thrown silk, for sale, 12,161,360 
pounds, $70,058,743; spun silk, for sale, 3,507,674 
pounds, $11,870,293; other silk and rayon products, 
$43,952,770. The total for broad goods (except velvets, 
plushes, upholsteries and tapestries) comprises: All-silk 
goods, 446,106,970 square yards, valued at $366,654.,- 
967; all-rayon goods, 61,987,744 square yards, $36,360,- 
027; silk-mixed goods, 58,438,605 square yards, $41,- 
069,401; rayon-and-cotton-mixed goods, 33,354,123 
square yards, $14,433,537; other mixed goods, 9,501,- 
268 square yards, $8,473,175. Of the 1929 total $640,- 
680,829 was contributed by establishments in the indus- 
try, those whose chief products were silk and rayon man- 
ufactures, and $11,836,499 by establishments engaged 
primarily in other lines of manufacture. 

This industry embraces two classes of establishments: 
(1) Those engaged primarily in the manufacture of fin- 
ished silk and rayon products, not including knit fabrics, 
hosiery and other knit goods made of silk and rayon, 
which are treated as a part of the “knit goods”’ industry 
and covered by a separate report (2) those engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of silk yarn, known techni- 
cally as organzine, tram, hard or crepe twist and spun 
silk and in the manufacture of warps. 
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Profitable 
Weaving... 


requires special heddles designed and 
shaped to suit the characteristics of the 
fabric. 


The Flat Steel Duplex Heddle per- 
mits maximum count—-50% more than 
heretofore obtained with the ordinary 
heddle on the same width frame. 


The Scientific Crimping 


The exclusive and scientifically de- 
signed crimping of the top heddle rod 
slot keeps the heddle from turning on 
the rod—holding it in absolutely true 
position for best results. 


The Special Center Eye 


with its super polish permits this heddle 
to give unequalled results—both as to 
quality and quantity of production. 
This eye will not jag, chafe, or break 
the threads. 


An ideal heddle for Sheetings, Den- 
ims and all close-sley cotton fabrics. 


Made in rust-proof and nickel finish. 


| Send for sample of this heddle and 
you can study at first hand the advan- 
tages we claim for it. 


Main Office and Plant 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office 
621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., 
Greenville, S. C. Providenve, R. |. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng., 
Shanghai, China 


FRONT VIE SIDE VIEW 


Ye Ve EVES TUQN 


FOR EVERY TYPE MATERIAL 
BEING WOVEN 
FRAMES 
MADE IN ANY SIZE TO FIT 
EVERY TYPE LOOM 
REEDS 
PITCH BAND AND SOLD 
MADE IN ANY SIZE DESIRED 


DUAL SLIDE HOOKS 
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~ Use of Cotton Stationery Shows 


Increase 


‘¢PEFINEMENTS in the finishing process added to 

durability and attention-value, are responsible for 
the recently marked development of the use of. cotton 
stationery,’ according to Geo. A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. On the basis of reports from 
fabric manufacturers and finishers as well as from the 
Stationery printers, the New Uses Section of the Institute 
estimates that more than 2 million square yards of print 
and shade cloths have alrealy been used for this purpose, 
since their introduction six months ago. Accompanying 
the improvement in quality of cloths employed has been 
a lowering of price that is now competitive with that of 
other stationery materials. 

The practical advantages of this relatively new use 

for cotton, first adopted by the mills and-others directly 
connected with the cotton industry itself, has since been 
recognized by an increasing number of firms in widely 
scattered lines of business. Large public utilities, muni- 
cipalities, publications, retailers, dressmakers, fertilizer 
manufacturers and automobile companies in various 
parts of the country are now numbered among the users 
of cotton stationery. 
- Hotels and restaurants, particularly in cotton growing 
and manufacturing States, will undoubtedly be prompt to 
follow the lead of the Southern Railway System in intro- 
ducing menu cards printed on cotton in the dining cars 
of its crack train, the Crescent Limited, which operates 
between New York and New Orleans. Other unusual in- 
stances of printing On cotton cloth have been noted on 
the programs of recent meetings of the Southern Textile 
Association, as well as the Cotton-Textile Institute’s 
‘Letter of Information” and its recently issued cost 
manual. Moreover, a number of prominent advertisers 
have adopted lithographed cotton posters for both indoor 
and outdoor display, as well as in their direct mail litera- 
ture. Experiments are also being made in the use of 
cotton as a base for hand-painted outdoor advertising 
billboards. 

One of the best examples of the use of cloth for 
stationery is furnished by the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners of Manchester, England, who 
display an excellent engraved letterhead on American 
fabric supplied to them by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The secretary of that Association advises that experi- 
ments are going forward among English cloth manufac- 
turers with a view to promoting the use of cotton letter- 
heads generally in that country. 

Among the wide variety of firms that have employed 
this method of giving to their correspondence a novel at- 
tractiveness are: 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Atlanta, Ga.; American Crayon Co.; 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Duke Power Co., North Carolina: 
Jenks Wwynne & Co., 65 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Mary 
Lee Frocks, Inc., 1372 Broadway, N. Y. C.; The Bahn- 
son Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Callaway Mills, 345 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Cannon. Mills, Kannapolis, 
N.C.; The Textile World Publication, N. Y. C.; South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.; American Cotton 
Mirs. Assn., Charlotte, N. C.; Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., 
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58 Worth St., N. Y. C.; Provence, Jarrard & Martin, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C.; Schilling Press, Inc., 137 E. 25th 
St., .N. Y. C.; Commerce & Finance, 95 Broadway 
N. Y. C.: Protective Life of Birmingham, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Washburn Printing Co., 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Keowee Textile Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Hall Corp., Greenville, S. C.; Cooper & Griffin, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C.; Clemson Agricultural College, S. C.; 
Thos. E. Collins & Co., 1700 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Greenville Textile. Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; The 
Pulverized Manure Co., 828 Exchange St., Chicago, IIl.; 
The Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keys Print- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Spartanburg General Hospital, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Southern Textile Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; McLeod Companies, Greenville, S. C.; Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Office of Clerk Superior Court, Rockingham, N. C.; 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Providence, R. 
I.; Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; Kirby, Block & 
Fischer, 130 W. 31st St., N. Y. C.; Mississippi Telephone 
Co., Louisville, Miss.; The Unitex Co., Greenville, S$. C.; 
Monroe Hardware Co., Monroe, N. C.; Lowry Bros., 


Columbia, S. C.; Sigma Nu Building Fund, Sewanee, 


Tenn.; Heineman & Seidman, 247 Church St., N. Y. C.; 
J. R. Young & Co., Charleston, S. C.; Georgia Power 
Co.; Atlanta, Ga.; South Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Assn., Columbia, $. C.; Carolina Absorbent 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Marsh & McLennan, 80 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.; American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co. of Boston, Greenville, S$. C.; Board of Edu- 
cation, Cumberland County, Fayetteville, S. C.: 


In addition many na.uiwnal advertisers have utilized the 
novelty of cotton cloth for their promotional literature 
and posters. This list includes: 


The U. S. Rubber Company of N. Y.; The Standard 
Oil Company of N. Y.; The Vacuum Oil Company: of 
N. Y.; Whitman Candies of Philadelphia; McLeod 
Company, Greenville, S. C.; Interwoven Stocking Com- 
pany of N. Y. | 


A suitable grade of fabric for stationery, in the size 
8'4x7¢ can be obtained at the cost of $6.50 per thous- 
and sheets in fair sized lots: larger sheets 1614x3134 
and 19x24'4 can be obtained at $24.00 per thousand 
end $31.00 per thousand respectively. Even larger sizes, 
33x25 and 33x40 can be obtained on special order. The 
construction of the fabric quoted at these prices is 39- 
inch 56x44—6.60. This is the fabric that the Hunter 
Mig. & Comm. Company uses in its regular weekly mar- 
ket letter. This company also sent out a handsome . 
holiday greeting card printed on 38-inch 64x60—5.35, 
highly finished, and enclosed a cloth envelope of the 
same material. John A. Law of the Saxon Mills, sent 
to his friends a Christmas greeting in. which he used a 
72x76 lawn. The fabric used by the Spartanburg Gen- 
eral Hospital is also of this material. In his personal 
correspondence, Mr. Law uses stationery made from 
44x40 print cloth. The fabric from which the Cotton- 
Textile Institute’s cloth stationery is made is 39- to 40- 
inch 52x40—7.45, 


The Preparation and Weaving 


of Rayon 


ET us take a brief glance at the material itself before 


proceeding with the method of the weaving. A thread | 


of viscose, if closely examined, will be found to be com- 
posed of a number of fine separate and continuous fila- 
ments, which are extremely delicate in structure and will 
not stand excessive friction. If we stretch it without 
breaking it, by pulling it between the fingers and thumb 
of each hand, and then allow the thread to hang between 
the two hands: like a festoon, the strained portion of the 
thread will be seen to remain almost straight and stiff. 
Therefore, when viscose is handled in any process with 
which the weaving process is connected, it is essential 
that the operator should: see that as far as possible, the 
friction and strain must be avoided, because friction 
damages ‘the thread and strain stretches and stiffens it. 
Viscose rayon absorbs moisture and is affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions and therefore should only be stored in 
a warm dry atmosphere. In all the stages of manufac- 
ture from the skein to the fabric, the workrooms and 
weaving sheds should at all cost be kept dry and the 
temperature constant (at about 65 degrees.) It is also 
necessary that these conditions should be kept not only 
when work is in progress but also when there are stop- 
pages and over the week-end. , 

Possibly one of the great necessities of the rayon fac- 
tory is that the operatives must be trained in handling 
the fibre. This cannot be accomplished in an_ hour, 
especially if they have previously worked in the cotton 
or wool factory. 

The bobbins which contain rayon should not be thrown 
into bins or skips haphazardly, but should be placed on 
specially constructed peg boards. These bobbin boards 
should each contain 50 pegs, each peg to carry two bob- 
bins. Thus the capacity of each board is 100 bobbins. 
It is therefore necessary to count them as each board 
has 100. These can be easily carried and handled and 
are so much easier to count in hundreds. 

WARPING 

Care should be taken in the warping to avoid using 
bobbins that are softly wound along the edges. When 
warping from a soft edge bobbin the thread is liable to 


get embedded in the soft portions of the material as it is 


being drawn off, which increases its tension and is liable 
to cause strained ends in the warp. 
sary to see that the bobbins on the creel back run freely 
and with as little strain on the threads as may be possi- 
ble: A good method to follow before clothing the creel 
is to place on each creel-peg, first, a wooden cone, then a 
felt washer, then a small iron washer and finally the 
bobbin of rayon. The broad end of the cones should be 
next to the washer. This method not only insures an 
almost perfectly free running bobbin, but also enables 
the tension to be regulated. If the small iron washers 
are removed and the bobbins are in contact with the felt 
washers, slightly more tension will be given to the rayon 
thread. It is more often the case to warp the finer counts 
of rayon from small bobbins and the heavier counts on 
larger bobbins.. The bobbins for the warping of rayon 


should be as far as is practicable of the same size and 
When the creel is first set up, full bobbins 
This, as will be readily seen, helps to 


weight. 
should be used. 


It is indeed neces- 


keep uniform tension on the threads, and also reduces 
the tying of knots. The creel which is more common in 
this country is the V-shaped one. All warp beams for 
which rayon is used should be and must be inspected 
frequently in order to see that the gudgeons and the 
beam itself are running true and without any eccentric 
motion. After the warp is put on the necessary reel, it 
is beamed direct from the reel, either on to a loom beam, 
or on to a dressing beam. When the beaming process 
is about to commence, instead of having the usual groov- 
ed slot and rod running across the beam to fasten in the 
warp ends, circular holes about one inch in diameter and 
one inch deep are bored six inches apart across the beam, 
and hooks screwed into these holes so that the tops of 
the hooks are just below the surface of the beam. To 
the hooks, bunches of warp ends from the warping reel 
are tied, with the result that, as the warp winds itself 
on to the beam, this portion of the warp does not bulge 
and get out of shape, as is the usual case with the rod 
and slot method of fastening the ends. By this method 
an almost perfect circular warp is obtained. 

Where there are a large number of qualities and vary- 
ing widths of goods to be woven, it will be found neces- 
sary to frequently move the iron flanges of the beams to 
suit the various widths of the warps. Iron flanges will 
damage a wooden beam by compressing its surface, thus 
making the diameter smaller at each side. When a beam 
is so damaged, the thinner portions should be packed 
with paper to level it up, in order that slack and tight 
ends may be carefully fixed, and also they must have a 
flat smooth surface to present to the rayon threads, other- 
wise the filaments of the threads will be frayed and con- 
sequently damage is incurred. 

SIZING 

The sizing is the coating of the rayon thread with an 
adhesive substance, which consolidates the filaments ‘and 
enables them to withstand a greater amount of friction or 
tension. Just as sizing is necessary for the successful 
weaving of single cotton and worsted warps, so also is it 
necessary for the weaving of untwisted rayon warps. 
Generally speaking, there are two ways for the sizing of 
rayon, (1) warp sizing and (2) hank sizing. Warp sizing 
is the method which is generally used. 

In some sizing machines, the rayon warp threads pass 
over a roller revolving in a trough of sizing liquor, which 
deposits a coating of size on the threads as they come into 
contact with it. In other machines the rayon passes 
through the sizing solution. 

The drying of the viscose warps after sizing is also 
accomplished in many ways. For example, we will take 
by passing over a hot plate, over hot revolving cylinders, 
or through a drying chamber either with or without 
forced currents of hot air. The sizing machine. should 
run at a speed which will allow the sizing solution suffi- 
cient time to adhere to the threads, and also to give the 
rayon warps time to dry before being wound on to the 
beam. Some dyed rayon warps, such as fast black and 
other dark colors, for instance blue and brown, have a 
tendency to resist the size owing to the oily or perhaps 
soapy substances used in the dyeing processes. Particu- 
larly does the warp resist the size if it has beeen treated 
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with such metallic salts as copper sulphate, after the 
dyeing processes. The use of metallic salts for yarn 
which has afterwards to be sized must be avoided as far 
as it is humanly possible. In such cases as these, the 
rayon should be allowed more time to absorb the size. 
Naturally this can and is accomplished by running ‘the 
machinery at a slower speed. Warps should be sized 
with as little tension as is possible, viscose silk for ex- 
ample is very weak and liable to stretch when in a wet 
state. The amount of stretch which takes place during 
the sizing operations averages about five (5) per centum. 
Above this amount, and the threads are in danger of 
becoming strained and damaged. In piece-dyed goods the 
stretch given in the sizing is recovered when the cloth is 
wetted at a later stage in the dyeing process. 

Let us now take the hank sizing process. In this 
method the rayon is opened out and immersed into the 
sizing liquor, the skeins being then hung up loose until 
they are dry. This method of sizing has an advantage 
over beam sized yarn. There is no stretch put upon the 
rayon during the process. A great disadvantage is that 
being in hank the sized rayon has to pass through at 
least three processes:—winding, warping and beaming, 
before it reaches the weaving stage. 
is where the size on the thread is most needed. Usually 
it is found that when hank sized rayon reaches the weav- 
ing stage, some of the size has either been disturbed or 
lost—this being due to friction and handling which it 
gets during the above-mentioned processes, Therefore, 
hank-sized rayon is not as effective as beam-sized rayon, 
where entire warps or where warps containing a large 
number of rayon threads are required. Where coarse 
denier threads are used, or where it is advisable to use 
rayon free from stretch, or where the rayon warp threads 
are few in number, hank-sized warps can often be em 
ployed with advantage. | 

TWISTING AND ENTERING 


Rayon warps are twisted and entered in the same way 


as are any other fibres. When the hand method of twist- 


ing is used, and rayon warp is being twisted to the thrum 
of an old warp, the operator must use dry whitening on 
his fingers. | 

SPOOLING 


Stout wooden spools with heads and tips protected 
with smoothened brass or steel have been found useful 
for spooling rayon weft. It is necessary that these should 
be well varnished, for this not only lengthens their life, 
but the smooth surface prevents the extremely fine fila- 
ments of which rayon thread is composed from being 
frayed or broken. If it is necessary for the rayon weft 
to be transported about the country, it has been found 
that spools made of compressed paper serve the purpose 
very well indeed. Some spooling machines are built to 
spool rayon direct from the hank. This eliminates the 
process of winding from the hank to the spooling bobbin. 
Spooling direct from the hank can be successfully ac- 
complished where doubled, trebled or even heavier denier 
yarns are used, but for fine sizes of rayon it is not quite 
so satisfactory as spooling from the bobbin. During the 
spooling process a considerable amount of damage can 
be done to the rayon weft, and “bright picks” in the 
cloth have often been proved to be caused by the strain 
put upon the thread during this process. Friction and 
Strain in spooling are as far as is possible avoided by the 
following method. The rayon thread during its passage 


from the yarn bobbin to the spool does not come ‘into 
contact with any stationary rod or guider with a fixed 
point of contact. The fibre wheels freely revolve by the 
pressure of the rayon thread as it comes into contact 
In this way slackness, strain and friction 


with them. 


The weaving stage, 
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on the rayon thread are reduced to a minimum, and the 
“bright picks” which are a bugbear to the user of rayon 
weft are largely avoided. All knots tied during the spool- 
process should be placed at the back of the thick end of 
the traverse, in order to prevent the weft thread from 
being caught by the projections as it is drawn off the 
spool during the weaving. 
WEAVING 

Wherever possible, in the weaving of artificial silk, the 
warp should be mounted in the loom, so that the threads 
form a direct line from the warp beam through the 
healds without passing over the back rest.. If, as is 
sometimes the case, the back rest must be used, it 
should be a circular beam which will rotate freely with 
the movement of the warp as it passes over it. This 
would avoid friction which it is necessary to keep away. 
For plain weaves the warp line, when the shed is cross- 


‘ing, should be horizontal from the front breast beam to 


the warp beam. The warp line for satins or for similar 
weaves, if woven faced downward, should be slightly 
higher at the back so that it will throw the main weaving 
strain on the bottom shed. This of course, will ease the 
strain on the top shed, when the threads on the top shed 
are lifting. 

When beam-sized rayon is used together with another 
fibre in the warp, the rayon portion should be lightly 
tensioned, but the warp which is weaving with it should 
be well tensioned. The reason for this is that the stretch 
given to the rayon thread during beam sizing recovers 
itself when passing through the process of dyeing. It is 
therefore easily understood that if the rayon warp is 
weaving tight and the other warp which is weaving with 
it, slack, the contraction which takes place in the dyeing, 
will cause the rayon warp threads to have a strained 
appearance in the material. In fancy stripes, where only 
a few rayon threads are used, and where a raised or 
lofted affect is required in the weave, it is advisable to 
use hank-sized rayon, owing to the fact that with the 
latter almost no contraction takes place in the further 
processes. 

Wire healds, knitted top and bottom, are found to be 
most suitable for the weaving of rayon warps. Unknitted 
wire healds, the wires of which slide freely in the heald 
frame, are more suitable for stripes and other fancy 
effects, because when one design is completed, and an- 
other required, the pattern can easily be changed with- 


out the necessity of having to re-knit the healds. Wire 


healds should be inspected before using, to ensure that 
they are free from roughness, solder or any other projec- 
tion that would fray or damage the warp threads. The 
heald eyes should be as small as is possible, and shaped 
so that they offer as little friction as is possible during 
“crossing” of the warp threads, In striped warps, where 
spring undermotions are used, it is not advisable to make 
the springs too strong on those healds where the rayon 
is lifting, but only of sufficient strength to make a clear 
open-shed. If the springs are too strong, the wire healds 
are liable to lock and thus cause friction and breakages 
in the warp. In the weaving of delicate rayon warps, 
it is advisable to use a “false back heald” in place of the 
usual “lease rods.” A false back heald is a mock leish 
heald without eyes, which performs the same function 
as “lease rods:” that is, it divides the warp threads and 
enables the weaver to retain the “cross” and to keep the 
warp threads in their proper order. The advantage of 
this method of dividing the warp is that the shed opens 
direct from the warp beam, and thus obtaining equality 
of tension on the upper and lower sheds. With the “lease 
rods” the sheds are not equal, the upper shed opening to 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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212,100 
Old Style Spooler Spindles 
replaced by 
52,500 
Automatic Spooler Spindles 
2,044 
Old Style Warpers 
replaced by 
367 
Barber - Colman 


High Speed Warpers 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 


Offaces aud Plast, ORD. 0.5. A. 
Framingham, Mass. ‘Greenville, S. C. 
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A Substantial, Durable Valve 


for Your Various Acid Conditions 
Designed by Engineers With 25 Years Experience 


in Acid Plants 


CAROLINA | 


ACID 
VALVES 


Made of Lead Alloy Lined, Cast 
Iron and of Various Alloys 
to Suit Acid and Alkali 
Conditions 


Rising Stem 


We recommend the plug type valves 
because they are simpler. We fur- 
nish either the straight line or angle 
type plug and seat valves. All plugs 
ind seats are renewable. 
Equipment for Dyeing, 

Bleaching and Finishing Plants 

Acid Valves, Automatic Cut-off Valves, 


Acid 


Pumps, Chemical Brick, Acidproof Cement, Chemi- 
cal Putty, Lead Alloy Plug and Seats, Special Alloy 


Equipment for Acid, Chemical Assistants for 
ing and Bleaching. 


Charlotte 


Chemical Laboratories 


Inc 


Charlotte, N. 
New York Olfice: 50 E 42nd St. 


Philadelphia, 


Established 1848 


Manufacturers of 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


iii: Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 


Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 


Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 
113 Chestnut St., 
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PERSONAL NEws 


P. L. McMahon, treasurer of the Textile Mill Supply 
Company, of Charlotte, is again at his office after an 
illness of about two weeks. 


J. W. White has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., and will farm in 
Alabama. 

J. F. Toney, of Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Monroe Cotton Mills, Mon- 
roe, Ga. 

EK. A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Machine Com-— 
pany, Charlotte, has been elected president of the Char- 
lotte Engineers Club. 

N. L. Whitten, who has been superintendent of the 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has accepted the 
position as general superintendent of the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga: 


W. D. Massey, who has been assistant superintendent 
of the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., as well 
as overseer of carding has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston. 

G. A. Gatlin, who has been overseer of carding at the 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., for about one 
years, has accepted the position as overseer of carding 
at the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

€’, Q. Kinsler, overseer of spinning, Peerless Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has also taken charge of carding 
of this plant. 

C. T. Mote has resigned as superintendent of twisting, 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and has accepted the 


| position as overseer weaving, Thomaston Cotton Mills, 


| 


Thomaston, Ga. | 

A. E. Massey has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Hightower group of mills at Thomaston, Barnes- 
ville and Griffin, Ga., and has accepted a similar position 
with the Exposition,Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. Fagan has resigned as traveling representative 
of the Gastonia Brush Company and Gastonia Roller, 
Flyer & Spindle Company, to become overseer of spin- 
ning at the Union Mills, Monroe, N..C. 

Thomas Johnson has been appointed -manager of the 
New York office of the Robbins Hosiery Mills of High 
Point; N. C. Mr. Johnson was graduated from Duke 
University at Durham, N. C., and made his home in 
Burlington for four years, where he maintained his 
headquarters and traveled for a number of hosiery mills. 

H. Ray Holt.has been appointed California representa- 
tive for the Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. He was formerly representative for Cannon 
Mills on the Pacific coast and later with the towel de- 
partment of Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Erwin N. Darrin, vice-president and assistant agent 
of the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., after 
February 1, will be permanently located in the Southern 
territory. He will be with the Southern warehouse at 
Spartanburg and Southern sales offices in Atlanta. 

W. R. Ennis, of Charlotte, who for many years was 
overseer of spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, 
Charlotte, but more recently with the Langley Mills, 


Langley, S. C., has been appointed Carolinas sales repre- 


sentative for the Troco Lubricating Company, of Phila- 
delphia, well known producers of oils and greases. Mr. 


| Ennis, besides his mill work, has had considerable sales 


experience. He will have headquarters in Charlotte, 
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RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TO THE TRADE SINCE 


An Installation of Rhode Island Multiple Head Group Drive Braiders 


Performance is the true test of any production machine. 


Compare the Consistently High Performance of 
the Multiple Head Braiders 


Always running at the designed speed, never slipping, 
never slacking, day after day turning out more product. 
Turning it out in the smallest amount of floor space, 
with the lowest production costs, building up a profit. 


Remember the Rhode Island Multiple Head Braider 


when new equipment is under consideration. 


“FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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The open forum method of discussing technical ques- 
tions has proven of exceptional benefit to superintend- 
ents, overseers and others who are in charge of the opera- 
tion of mill machinery. Readers are invited to make 
use of the Discussion Page for submitting problems that 
they have met in their work. We will be glad to publish 
such questions and to receive answers to them from the 


men who have had experience with similar problems. 
—FEditor. 


TENSION GEAR ON FLY FRAMES 


Editor: 


I would like to ask some of the carders to give me the 
following information: 

Can a Saco-Pettee fly frame be set with the right 
tension gear so that it will mot be necessary to take up 
or let off on the rack while running a doff, because of 
slack or tight ends. Big Boy. 


In reply to the question: ‘Can a Saco-Pettee fly frame 
be set with the right tension gear so that it will not be 
necessary to take up or let off the rack while running a 
doff, because of slack ends?” I will say that these fly 
frames can be regulated so no change will be required 
during the doff. 

No rule can be given to determine the proper tension 
gear for different sizes of roving that will work under all 
conditions, as the tension. depends largely upon the 
amount of twist in the roving and the lay of the roving 
on the bobbin. The amount of twist in roving influences 
the tension in that hard twisted roving will have a smaller 
diameter and consequently the bobbin increases in 
diameter slower, necessitating a slower decrease in speed. 

The size of the rail or lay gear governs the speed at 
which the rail is traversed, thus determining the close- 
ness of the coils in each layer. If the lay gear is too 
large, the rail speed will be too fast and the coils would 
be more open, allowing the next layer of roving to draw 
down between the coils, therefore, the diameter of the 
bobbin would not increase as rapidly with each layer. 
A good rule to use for finding coils per inch under average 
conditions: is Sp. root of Hk. roving multiplied by 10 
(ten): 

4 Hk. roving *\/4—10=—20 coils per inch. 

If the cones are not in line or the cone belt is not of 
the correct width, the tension can not be regulated by 
the tension gear. When the correct cone gear is found to 
give the correct winding or excess speed to the empty 
bobbin, the tension gear should take care of the excess 
speed of the bobbin for each change of the bobbin rail. 

A good rule to use in finding the tension gear is the 
tension constant divided by the sq. root of the Hk. 
roving. | 


DEGUMMING SILK HOSIERY 


Editor: 


I know that there is quite a difference of opinion 
among hosiery dyers as to the best methods of degum- 
ming silk hosiery. Some of the dyers insist that the best 
results can be obtained by using soap for a boil-off, while 
others are equally as positive that a boil-off oil gives the 
best results. 

We are using soap at present, but if I can get better 
results. by using the oil I would like to get my people to 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS sy PRACTICAL MEN 


Editor: 


fava 


make the change. My superintendent prefers the use of 
soap. | 

I would like to see this question discussed by a num- 
ber of men who have tried both methods and know 
from actual experience. 1 appreciate the fact that local 
conditions, especially the water supply, have a great deal 
to do with the boil-off agent used. All things being 
equal, which is the best method, soap or oil? 


KL. B. 


SPINNING RING SHOwsS UNEVEN WEAR 


Editor: 


- We are sending you a spinning ring and would like for — 


you to note how it is worn in three different places. We 
have been unable to find a reason why the ring should 
be worn in this particular manner. We will appreciate 
it if you will have the ring examined by a number of mill 
men and advises us the cause and remedy for this con- 


_ The ring in question shows extreme and uneven wear 
on the outer web, so much so that it is difficult to de- 
scribe without actually showing the ring. The inner web 
shows little if any wear. 

The first man to whom this ring was shown ascribes 
the irregular wear entirely to the traveler used. In his 
opinion; the ring is being used with a traveler which is 
too large and too heavy. He is sure that if the ring is 


fitted with the proper traveler, the difficulty will be 


overcome. 
A well known spinner who also examined the ring con- 


curs in the above opinion. He is positive that the ring 


shows uneven wear because the traveler is not suited to 
the ring. He-states that there is a possibility that the 
ring may be defective but thinks that possibility is very 
remote. 

We would like for more of our readers to discuss the 
causes of undue and irregular wear on rings and will 
appreciate contributions on this subject —Editor.. 


SPINNING Runs Bap AFTER OILING 


Editor: 


What causes spinning to run bad after each oiling 
until frame-doffs two or three times. The ends pulled 
tight and broke down after doffing three times. Work 
runs good until oiled again. Will some reader please 
explain? 

I am running warp yarn No. 16s, filling wind. I have 
a 2-inch ring, 3%-inch gauge, 7'4-inch stroke, cylinder 
speed is 1180, spindle speed is 7850, twist per inch is 
1908, front roller speed is 133. J. M. Ga. 


Asout DENN WARPERS 


Please submit the following to your readers for dis- 
cussion by men of experience on this class of work. 

First, can a warp on denn warper (making chain 
warps) be made without slack places in it if the top roll 
continues: to jump at each revolution caused by leaving 
the selvages of the cloth covering on the roll instead of 
cutting it off where the seam comes? 

Second, how many feet per minute should a denn warp- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Gateway 


New Business 


What Franklin Pro- 
cess can do for 
Cotton Weaving 


Mills 


1.Recommend 
them to conver-— 
ters as a source of 
supply for certain 
types of fabrics. 


2. Refer them to 
converters buying 
fabrics such as 
they make. 


3. This service tends 
to concentrate 
yarn dyed fabric 
business with 
Franklin Process 
customers. 


4. We also help to | 
speed up turn- | 
over for conver- | 
ters by Franklin 
Process advertis- 
ing. 


5. This means 
quicker repeat 
business for the 
mill. 


THE COLORED YARNS 
IN THIS FABRIC ARE 


FRANKLIN PROCESS DYED 
FASTNESS TO WASHING 
AND LIGHT 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Provipence, R 


Please tellus in detail how we can enjoy the beuvefits of Franklin Process Service as outlined in vour advertisement 
378. Also send your Booklet No. 1 “Franklin Process ” 


Cempany 
Address 


Signed 


Adv. 378 


Because Franklin Process is headquarters for 
colored yarns, a majority of converters of yarn 
dyed cotton and rayon woven fabrics consult 
Franklin Process when styling new merchandise. 
Franklin Process is, in a sense, the gateway to 
new business flowing from converters of cotton 
and rayon yarn dyed fabrics to mills equipped to 
make such fabries. 

Converters also frequently ask Franklin Process 
to recommend mills equipped to make certain 
fabrics. At such times we naturally recommend 
Franklin Process customers. 

It is also natural that converters using Franklin 
Process Service should prefer and specify Franklin 
Process Colors and that they should favor 
Franklin Process customers with their business. 


Do you manufacture yarn dyed cotton 
or rayon woven fabrics? — 

If so, and if you do not already use Franklin 

Process Service, we shall be glad to explain a very 


simple plan whereby you can enjoy the benefits of 
our service as outlined above. 


Just use the coupon. No obligations. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Main Office and Plant: FRANKLIN Process Co., Provipence, R. I. 
New York Office: 40 Worth STREET 


Branch Plants at GREENVILLE, SouUTH CAROLINA 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


-lts Service to Brokers and Creators of Textile Fabrics. 


Title 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
is Now the Mast 
Fast Color entity ts Now the Master Salesman 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 


18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 


Davip CLARK 
Junrus M. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance peg : $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Unio 4.00 
Single Copies 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new. mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Business Manager 


“Lest We Forget” 


Speaking before the Rotary Club at Charlotte 
this week, Word H. Wood, president of the 
American Trust’ Company, and one of the 
State’s leading banker’s presented a very inter- 
esting analysis of mental attitude of most busi- 
ness men toward the present depression. | 

Utilizing the theory that ‘“‘history repeats it- 
self,” Mr. Wood showed how opinions ex- 
pressed during depressions of former years, have 
been repeated over and over since the beginning 
of the present recession. These statements re- 
flected the same fear that is being expressed 
now, the samé belief that the depression would 
last for a number of years. This is especially true 
when conditions in 1921 and 1930 are compared. 
Opinion then and that expressed all through 
1930 are almost identical. 

It is a matter of record now that the 1921 
depression, as well as those in other years, did 
not last nearly so long as most prophets predict- 
ed. Mr. Wood is convinced that the same thing 
applies today and that business recovery will 
come about much more rapidly than most of us 
believe. In prior depressions, recovery has 
usually come about in 12 to 18 months. The 
present depression began 21 months ago. This 
fact strengths Mr. Wood’s belief that the worst 
is well behind us. To those who are predicting 
a continuation of present conditions for some 
time to come Mr. Wood says: 

“Probably never before in the country’s finan- 
cial history have we been so confident and so 
wrong in our expectations and our predictions as 
we have been during 1930.” 

If you have been gleaning your daily doses of 
gloom from the present pessimistic predictions 
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in the newspapers, read the clippings below 
which were quoted by Mr. Wood. Read them 
and remember that they were printed in 1921. 
Remember also how quickly business recovered 
from the low mark in 1921, in spite of the dire 
predictions. 


Sears RoesucKk SALES Drop 


Chicago Tribune, June 2, 1921.—From January 1921 to May 
1921, sales decreased 37.19 per cent. 


More Divipenps OMITTED 


Chicago Daily News, June 16,: 1921.—Directors. of. American 
Bosch Magneto Company have omitted the quarterly dividend on 
the stock. Three months ago the dividend was reduced from 
$3.50. to $1.25.a share. 

Directors of Wilson & Company took no action on dividend on 
common. 

United Verde Extension Mining omitted declaration of quarter- 


ly diviflend for the first time since it began payments in August, 


1916. 

Empire Steel & Iron Company omitted the 3 per cent. Semi- 
annual dividend on preferred stock. Trumbull Steel. Company 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15c. ‘Three months ago the 
common dividend was 40c. 


Wor.p-Wipe DEPRESSION 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 18, 1921.—Lewis G. 
Harriman, vice-president of Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
made the assertion that “We are in the depths of a major business 
depression, perhaps in some respects the worst since the Napo- 
leonic Wars, and it is world-wide in scope.” 


RAILROAD RATE REDUCTIONS 


Chicago Tribune, June 5, 1921.—A proposed reduction of. rail- 
road rates to correspond in some degree to the railroad -labor 
board’s $400,000,000 reduction in wages is ascribed to President 
Harding. 

London, June 4:. “In addition to the coal stoppage, England is 
facing paralysis of its second greatest industry, that of cotton.” 


Bear Ratpinc BoOLpest YEARS 


Chicago Daily News, June 16, 1921.—Today’s bear raiding was 
one of the most daring and flagrant pieces of speculation for the 
decline that the street has seen in recent years. It was flushed 
with success, carried on with the same reckless audacity that bull 
operations were in the autumn of 1919. 


U. $. Street Corporation. Cuts Prices AND WAGES 


Wall Street Journal, July 7, 1921.—Eliminates basic 8-hour day 
with saving in wages of trom 8% to 14 per cent. 


BANKERS. OByect TO New TArIrr 


Chicago Daily Journal, July 8, 1921—Bankers as a general 
thing. do not think much of the proposed tariff Congress is. plan- 
ning to put through. The point is made by a prominent financial 
authority that to boost the tariff will tend to affect adversely our 
already slumping foreign trade. 


DEMAND FOR STEEL PROBABLY AT MINIMUM 


Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1921.—Pittsburgh: Buying of steel 
products seems now to have reached the lowest minimum possible, 
which is in the neighborhood of 20 per cent-of capacity, while the 
theory before the war, confirmed by actual experience, was that 
buying could not go below about 50 per cent. However, there is 
this difference—that in recent weeks a considerable volume of 
business that would normally go to the mills has been blocked 
by consumers selling their stocks. Consumers who normally 
carry hundreds of thousands of tons do not wish to have a single 
ton now. 

BUYERS STRIKE 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 25,.1921.—In an ad- 
dress before the American Institute of Banking at Minneapolis 
on June 16th, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust. Company of New York, stated that “Notwithstanding that 
there is still considerable frozen credit in this country, the princi- 


pal economic problem is not the credit situation. The chief ob- 


stacle to the general revival of business is the difficulty of develop- 
ing an adequate demand tor goods.” 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IS INFLATED 


Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1921. F. R. Pleasonton says, 


“Distribution has been forced and persons with under $2,000.00 
income should not operate a car.” 


} 
| 
— 


of union publicity. 
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The market for passenger cars on a volume basis is limited to 
approximately the 2,000,000 individuals having incomes between 
$2,000 and $5,000 a year. This would mean a sound replacement 
demand of approximately 400,000 cars a year. 

WINTER OF SUFFERING IS SEEN FoR MANY 

Chicago Daily News, August 2, 1921.—‘Hllinois will have to 
make jobs for the jobless next winter or support the unemployed 
in prisons which they will certainly fill unless provided with an 
opportunity of honestly earning their daily bread,” State Employ- 
ment Director Boyd said today. 

CoMMENTS OF Otro H. KAHN 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 3, 1921—“It was 
inevitable that the artificial stimulation during the war period 
and the period immediately following should be succeeded by a 
drastic and painful process of readjustment to normal conditions, 
though it need not have been as drastic and painful as it was, and 
indeed still is. At any rate it seems to me the time has come 
when we should rouse ourselves out of our slough of despond.” 

Wuite House STATEMENT 

New York Times, August 1, 1921.—The statement given out at 
the White House on Saturday sums up the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration to aid in the restoration of prosperity. The note is of 
hope rather than of positive achievement. Naturally the “party 
of business” is anxious to have it appear that during its tour 
months in power it has not been idle. 


William Green’s Message 


Union leaders handling the strike at the 
Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, as the 
tide began to turn against them several weeks 
ago, looked about desperately for some means 
of preventing the total collapse of the strike and 
the union effort at Danville. Having nothing 


better to bolster up the spirits of the strikers, 


they offered them a speech by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 


President Green agreed to come to Danville. 
His coming was heralded as an event of tre- 
mendous importance, not only to the strikers, 
but to the country as well. Mr. Green, said the 
advance publicity, was coming with a message 
that would save the day. The subject of his 
address was so important that no hint of it 


could be given in advance. The unionists were 


advised to wait his coming with bated breath. 

Mr. Green came to Danville on a tidal wave 
He spoke his piece. The 
high spot in his address was a suggestion that 
the strikers arbitrate their differences with the 


-mill management.'. He suggested that the 


unionists return to work and that the questions 
involved in the strike be arbitrated by repre- 
sentatives of the union, the mill anda committee 
of disinterested persons. He suggested Admiral 
Byrd and ex-Governor Byrd, of Virginia for 
service as arbitrators. 


A good many people, without giving the 


matter any thought, felt that Mr. Green had 
advanced a very fair and reasonable proposal. 
They did not stop to think that his proposition 
simmered down to the one point that the strik- 
ers are fighting for. That point is recognition 
of the union. 

Under. Mr. Green’s plan the mill officials 
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would have to deal directly with representatives 
of the union. That is exactly what they have 
steadfastly refused to do since the strike started 
fifteen weeks ago. That is the only demand 
that the unionists are now making upon the mill 
management. | 

President Fitzgerald, of the mill company, 
has made it plain that he would have no dealings 
with the union. He has offered to treat with his 
employees, as such, but not as unionists, any 
time they see fit. He points out that his com- 
pany has for years dealt with their employees 
through the employee-representation plan 
known as Industrial Democracy. He is perfectly 
willing to deal with them now through their own 
organization. He will, however, have no deal- 
ings with the union. He is, of course, perfectly 
within his rights taking this viewpoint. 

In his address at Danville Mr. Green did not 
tell the union members that the United Textile 
Workers have lost out in New England. He 
gave them no figures showing the enormous 
shrinkage in union membership in the Eastern 
mills. He merely suggested that the mills recog- 
nize the union. There was nothing new in that. 

Mr. Green’s famous message proved just an 
echo of the textile union’s demands. 

Mr. Green has left Danville and the strikers 
are no better off than they were before he came. 
The union disorganizers at Danville continue to 
feed them the same old line of bunk. | 

The dynamite squad at Danville continues in 
business and an arson squad got on the job this 
week. Mr. Green might -explain how so con- 
servative an organization as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor can countenance the violence. 
that is marking the strike. : 


Maybe This Will Help 


If you have been straining yourself all out of 
shape trying to find out just what has happen- 
en to business, maybe you will tind consolation 
in this. | 

Take any year where business has been bad. 
For instance, 1903, 1921, or 1930. No argument 
as to business in those years. Note that the 


digits in those numbers add up to 13. Thus, in 


1921, we see that 1-+9-+-2-++-1—=13, or for the 
past year, 1+-9-+-3+4-0—13.. Bad news that 13, 
infallibly indicating bad business. 

If its any consolation to you, the same 
authority who figured out the above also finds 
that it will be 99 years before that 13 hits us in 
the face again. That ought to make you laugh 


and play. You can haul off and wish your friends 


happy and prosperous century.”’ 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis | 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


Service to Southern Mills 


Domestic and Export Sales Represeritation 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 


Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


Travelers to Meet Special 
Requirements 


thing difficult in your spinning department, call upon Victor 
to give you a lift. We not only manufacture the broadest 
practical line of ring travelers, but stand ready to assist you 
in using them to get the best results. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


When you ‘are up against some- 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


; Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter Gastonia, N. C. 


8B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E........ Atlanta, Ga. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON 
SPARTANBURG 


| NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects - 


E. S. DRAPER | 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


Largest Lancscape Organization in the South 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Stuart, VA.—Work is getting well under way here at 
the newly organized company of the Patrick Mills, Inc., 
which plant is manufacturing blankets. This company 
has the following officers: President and director, G. M. 
Smith of Greenville, S. C.; second vice-president and di- 
rector, F. R. Burton; general manager and director, W. 
P. Barnes, and secretary and treasurer, L. C. Dehart. 
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MURFREESBORO, TENN. — Thomas B. Cannon, clerk 
and master of the Chancery Court here, has been ap- 
pointed custodian of the Frank Silk Mills, Inc., which 
mills were involved with the Caldwell & Co., bankers, 
of Nashville, Tenn., who recently went into the hands of 
a receiver. It is stated that the plant has been closed 
down pending some disposition of its affairs. The clerk 
has been appointed to conserve the assets of the com- 
pany pending the settlement of the affairs of same. 


GapspEN, ALA.—The tire plant of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company of this place announces that begin- 
ning January 5 the plant will begin operating five and a 
days per week, employing three eight-hour shifts. This 
plant has maintained a four-day-per-week schedule for 
two months. The plant will manufacture 5,000 tires 
daily. The braid plant of the Alabama Braid Corpora- 
tion will begin January 5 its operations on a 100 per cent 
capacity. This means that 300 men and women will be 
given full-time employment. The company has booked 
a large number of orders for 1931. 


GREENVILLE, S: C. — While most of the big textile 
plants of this section did not declare their dividends for 
the last half of the year, as has been done in past years, 
several textile plants paid dividends. The Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company paid a 3 per cent semi-annual 
dividend, totaling $84,000. A 3 per cent semi-annual 
dividend was also declared by the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company, while the Spartan Mills of Spartanburg de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. Judson 
Mills, and the Easley and Woodside groups did not de- 
clare any dividend, owing to the recent conditions in the 
textile industry. 


WINCHESTER, VAa.—The tangled affairs of the Arthur 
G. Jones Woolen Mills Corporation, recently adjuged 
bankrupt in Federal Court, became more complicated 
when the Williams Bros.’ interests, former owners of the 
property, let it be known at a creditors’ meeting that 
ejectment proceedings had been instituted by them, due 
to the company’s artesian well and water tank having 
been constructed on land owned by the Williams inter- 
ests. | 

Edwin C. Martz, referee in bankruptcy, was prepared 
to receive a bid for the woolen mills property from a 
committee representing the stockholders, who had been 


promised assistance from two Winchester banks, but 
when doubt arose as to the title the committee declined 


to submit a bid. . 

Another surprise was an offer of an anonymous person 
who visited the mill with T. A. Copeland, president of 
the Chicago Wool Company to submit a bid, it being 
his plan to dismantle the plant and move the machinery. 
The referee declined to consider the bid because of the 
court action taken by the Williams interests. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Adams-Millis Corporation 
reports 1930 shipments of $7,580,719, as compared with 
$6,860,667 in.1929, an increase of 10.5 per cent. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Burlington Mills, on January | 


began the direct selling of its finished bedspread produc- 


tion sold under the trade name of “Alamance.” This 
step involves the taking over of the Lima & McDiarmid 
department of Taylor, Clapp & Beall, through which the 
spreads and a line of draperies have been sold. The 
finished drapery line will be discontinued. 

Under the new plan the entire production of seven 
units, including finished bedspreads, novelty jacquards in 
the gray and yarndyed, and brassiere cloths, linings and 
crepes in the gray, will be sold through the one New 
York office. The mills consist of the Alamance Weav- 
ing Company, Burlington Mills, Inc., Holt, Love & 
Smith, Inc., North Carolina Silk Mills, Inc., Piedmont 
Weavers, Inc., the Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc., and the 
Puritan Weaving Company. 

J. B. Yates, assistant manager of Burlington Mills, 
continues in charge of the selling operations. William 
Klopman, recently made manager of gray goods sales, 
continues in that capacity. The entire sales personnel 
of the Lima & McDiarmid department will be taken over 
by the Burlington organization. 


The spring bedspread line has been completely re- 
styled and will be ready for presentation to the trade 
between January 5 and 10, according to Mr. Yates, who 
has taken charge of this work. The spreads will continue 
to be sold under the Alamance trademark. This bed- 
spread business, which has been factored by Taylor, 
Clapp & Beall during the past six months, will hereafter 
be factored by Morton H, Meinhard & Co., which has 
been and will continue to factor the other sales. 


Clark Thread Co. to Build in Georgia 


The Clark Thread Company, of Newark, N. J., has 


announced plans for the establishment of a Southern — 


plant in Cobb county, Ga., conditional upon the satis- 
factory closing of options upon a site of approximately 
1,000 acres located between Austell and Powder Springs, 
Ga. 

This decision has been reached after an investigation 
extending over more than a year during which time sites 
in various Southern States and in the North have been 
considered. 

The Cobb county site will be the location of the new 
plant unless this is prevented by inability to acquire the 


entire site promptly and on satisfactory terms. If this 


transaction can be consumated, further announcement 
will be made of the plans for the new plant. 

The Clark Thread Company is one of the largest con- 
cerns manufacturing cotton threads, under the widely 
known trade name of “Clark’s O. N. T. Thread.” It 
has approximately 300,000 spindles installed at plants in 
Newark, East Newark, and Bloomfield, N. J. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., have been 
selected as engineers in charge of designing and super- 
vision of construction of the new plant and the mill 
village. First news of the company’s intention to build 


a Southern plant was carried in these columns in 
November. 
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Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 
in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
out.” | 
More and more textile mills are 
adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 
replace “out of date’ wooden skew- 
ers. They improve the quality of 
the yarn. 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
-your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate —- cleaning is simpler. 
Yarn or roving is not strained. 
These Ball Bearing Holders are 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily 
bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give 
them a trial—they belong 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL Mec. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae. Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


‘REST 


The first unit of the plant will be equipped with 40,- 
000 spindles. The construction of additional units, it 
is understood, is to be undertaken the future. While 
no figures as to the cost of the first unit of the company 
have been given out, it is estimated that the plant and 
village will represent an investment of around $1,500,000. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — @€lyde Mills, Inc., has taken a 
lease on Martel Mills, Elk Mountain, and will begin 
operations as soon as new machinery has been installed. 


CueEster, S. C.—-According to an announcement made 
here, the Eureka Cotton Mills has acquired the Spring- 
stein Mills, both being located in Chester. The name has 
been changed to Eureka Cotton Mills No. 2. It was 
likewise stated that Col. Leroy. Springs, for many years 
president of both these textile manufacturing plants, con- 
tinues in the same capacity. 


BONHAM, Tex.—Citizens here plan to purchase and 
reorganize the property of .the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, which plant the officials are making plans to 
close for an indefinite period. The mill will be reor- 
ganized and will resume operations under the new 
managership. This plant manufactures duck and sheet- 
ings. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Federal Prison has placed oon- 
tract with The Bahnson Company, for humidifiers to be 
installed in the new industries building at the — 


Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers Meet Saturday 

A great deal of interest is ‘betas shown in the meeting 
of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, to be held at 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, on Saturday, January 


The complete program follows: 

Luncheon—Ball Room, Hotei Charlotte, 1:00 p. m 
$1.00 per plate. 

The folowing papers will be presented at the luncheon: 

“Water Softening as Applied to Textiles,” S. F. Alling, 
sales manager, Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, N..J. 

‘Colors Other Than for Dyeing and Printing,’ (Cut 


marks, lot numbers, bleachers’: blue stamping ink, cray-- 


ons, fugitive tints), Chas. P. Walke 
Charlotte, N. C. 

“The Dyeing for and of Mixed Fibre Fabrics,’ Dr. 
W. Pierce, Ciba New York, N. Y. 

‘The Finishing of Mixed Fibre Fabrics,’ Chester W. 
Eddy, Brandon Corporation, Travelers Rest, S. C. 

Following these papers the meeting will divide into 
groups for a round table discussion of the various pro- 
cesses in which the members are interested. 
Banquet—7:00 p. m., Hotel Charlotte Ball Room. (Com- 
plimentary to members and guests.) 

Toastmaster—Paul F. Haddock. 


r, A. Klipstein & Co., 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
SHEARING Textile Machinery | STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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Invocation—Marshall Dilling, The Arkwright, South- 
ern Textile Association. 

Address of Welcome—J. O. Corn, president, Southern 
Textile Association. 

Introduction of Honored Guests—Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary, Southern Textile Association. 

Address-——“‘Putting Prosperity in Piece Goods,” David 
Ovens, general manager, Iveys Department Store. 

Address—‘‘The Encouragément and Development of 
Skilled Labor in Bleaching, Dyeing, and Finishing,” 5. L. 
Hayes, chairman of Piedmont Section, A. A. T. C. C. 

Address—Dr. A. C. Chappell, Monroe, N. C. 

During the banquet several excellent entertainment 
features will be presented. 
Committees: Paul Haddock, chairman; entertainment, 
Arthur Thompson and W. H. Willard; finances—T. A. 
Marlowe and D. C. Newman; attendance prizes—Chas. 
D. Potter and Charles M. Woolfolk. 


ooo, 


OBITUARY 
J. LEE ROBINSON 


J. Lee Robinson, one of the best known mill executives 

and bankers in Gastonia, N. C., died early Sunday morn- 
ing. Funeral services were conducted Monday after- 
noon. 
Mr. Robinson was president of the Parkdale Mills, 
A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, the Rex Spin- 
ning Company and vice-president of the Ruby Mills. He 
was regarded as one of the most successful mill execu- 
tives in Gaston county. 

He was for many years president of the First National 
Bank of Gastonia, which closed its doors last month and 
had experienced a nervous breakdown since the bank 
closed. 

In addition to his mill and banking connections, Mr. 
Robinson was very active in civic, religious and educa- 
tional activities in his community. He had served as 
mayor of Gastonia and was looked upon as one of the 
leading citizens of the city. 

He began business in Gastonia in 1895 as a member 
of the mercantile firm of Holland & Robinson. Some 
years later he became vice-president if the First National 
Bank and had been president for the past seven years. 
He became actively engaged in cottom manufacturing 
some years ago and gradually expanded his mill connec- 
tions through the past ten years or more. 

Mr. Robinson was 55 years of age and is survived by 
Mrs. Robinson and the following children: Ralph 
Robinson, of Memphis, Tenn.; William L. Robinson, of 
the D. M. Jones Cotton Co., Gastonia; Alfred S. Robin- 
son, connected with the Rex Spinning Co.; J. Lee Robin- 


son, a student in the medical department of the Univer-. 


sity of Pennsylvania; Miss Sarah Robinson, at home. 
One child, Eleanore Montgomery, died in infancy. 

He also leaves the following brothers and sisters: Mrs. 
Sallie B. Mendenhall, of McConnellsville, S. C.; Mrs. 
S. 5. Morris, S. A. Robinson, Marshall Robinson, E. 
Banks Robinson, Mrs. W. H. Gleen, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, Mrs. J. S. Winget, Charles M. Robinson and Mrs. 
H. Price Lineberger, all of Gastonia or Gaston county. 


Als.-Miss -La. Division to Meet 


The Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana .Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will have a meeting in 
Montgomery, Ala., on January 30th, the hotel to be de- 
cided at a later date. 

R. J. Jennings, chairman of this Division, will have 
charge of the program. ge 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


This interesting booklet 
is yours for the asking 


Every factory owner, manager, superintendent and worker 
should read this exceptionally interesting booklet—*Why 
Cooper Hewitt Light is Better than Daylight.” It explains 
in simple language why this light eliminates glare and 
dark shadows—why you see all objects in your field of 
vision as sharply and clearly as if they were magnified— 
why you feel better and work better under this unusual, 
modern system of industrial illumination. Mailed on re- 
quest—free of cost or obligation. General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 855 Adams Street. Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Join us in the General Electric program, broadcast every 
Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL 96) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


COOPER HEWITT 
LIGHT 
ts Better than 


DAYLIGHT 


Coupon 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Why Cooper 
Hewitt Light is Better than Daylight.” 


Name_ 


Address... 


© G. BE. V.L. Go., 1930 
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in WARMER ON 
THE OCEAN SHORE! 


For the finest winter golf in mid-South .. . 
for 27 holes with splendid grass greens, de- 
signed by Robert White . . . come over to the 
ocean shore, where it’s always warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer, than inland. 
No snow or ice here. Come on over to 


OCEAN-FOREST 
COUNTRY CLUB 


All visiting golfers and their friends are welcomed, 
throughout the year. The club house offers all the 
comfort of a fine hotel, yet the rates are most mod- 
erate. 

Beside golf, you will find rare zest in riding, hunt- 
ing, fishing and other sports, in this. salubrious 
oceanside climate, in the Myrtle Beach Estates of 
66,505 acres. There are many fresh-water Jakes. 
Drive to Ocean-Forest now, and see this modern 
Eden! 

For: bookings, address 


ROBERT WHITE 


Resident Secretary, Ocean-Forest Country Club, Myrtle Beach, 
Ss. C. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


er be run to make good warps on 28/2 ply yarn? 
Machine is 25 years old. 
Third, what are the principal causes for slack sibvuaes 
in chain warp 1000 to 1200 ends, 1200 sd dens long? 
No. 29. 


SPEED OF LICKER-IN 


Editor: 


I would like to ask this question. If I increase the 
speed of the licker-in on my cards, what effect will it 
have on the staple of the cotton being used? Can I ex- 
pect to get any cleaner and better work by making this 
change? 


Rovinc BREAKS BACK IN CREELS 


Editor: | 

Our spinning has been runnihg well until recently, 
when we have had too much of its breaking back in the 
creels. We have checked over the things we ordinarily 
know that causes this breaking, but have not been able 
to overcome the trouble. We would like to have some 
of your readers advise us our trouble. D. M. B. 


The Preparation and Weaving of Rayon 
(Continued on Page 24) 


the first “lease rod’ and the lower shed to the “lease 
rod” behind it. With the “lease rods’ some friction is 
caused as the rayon warp threads pass over and under 
them. With a “false back heald” however, it is, practi- 
cally speaking, free from friction. 

Reeds should be freed and cleaned against rust. The 
ordinary strong wire reed with square edge dents has 
been found unsuitable for the weaving of rayon warps. 
The reason is, that the sley moves backwards and _for- 
wards during the weaving, and the inward pull of the 


cloth causes the warp threads along the sides to bear on 


the inside edges of the reed wires. It will be readily un- 
derstood that this causes chaffing to be set up. That we 
may reduce this to a minimum, it is highly advantageous 
to use fine flexible wire and to bevel the edges of each 
dent wire. This type of reed is much kinder in its action 
against the delicate rayon threads, and knots or other 
projections will more readily pass through the reed. For 
the usual dress-goods loom, where comparatively small 
sized shuttles are used, reeds for weaving rayon are 


21 


‘usually 3% inches deep between the balks. In heavier 


looms this depth must, of course, be increased propor- 
tionately . When fitting the reed in the loom, the bottom 
balk should be placed below the “shuttle race” so as to 
prevent the rayon warp threads from getting too near 
the balk. The idea of this is to keep the threads in con- 
tact with only the most flexible part of the reed. This 
it will be seen is the centre. The shed should be of 
reasonable size to allow the shuttle to pass freely through 
it, without damaging in any shape or form the rayon 
warp threads. In order to provide a “cushion” for the 
threads, so that they may not be damaged by the shuttle, - 
it has been found useful to cover the running board with 
a thin strip of felt. If the rayon weft is being cut or 
otherwise damaged in the shuttle box, these difficulties 
may be prevented by placing a strip of swansdown on the 
front sides of the boxes. The shuttles for rayon weft are 
kept in condition by a small dressing of linseed oil before 
reshuttling. When “brushing” a shuttle for the weaving 


ty’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of rayon, it is necessary that as much “brush” be put 
in the eyes, as will keep the rayon thread at even tension 
as it draws off at the end of the spool. It is very impor- 


tant that the “brushing”’ should not be crammed too Reduce Your Yearly Loom 


) tight, or too much tension be put on the thread. Other- 

wise tight “picks” in the cloth the result. The 
shuttle eye is usually brushed with-sift worsted. When 

“furring’ a shuttle, the best furs for this purpose have sits wit ondaion irc ee 


been found to be those of the rabbit. ‘This is because 
of their soft texture and to that most important question 


be of the day, their comparative cheapness. Both sides of TEXTI] kK LEATHERS 
the shuttle should be furred from end to end, as ; . 


so as to 
allow the fur to lie on the weft, not only for the full 
‘ ) length of the spool, but also up to the shuttle eye. This 


prevents the rayon from “ringing off’ and causing slack 
picks. It also prevents the thread from springing out of 


| the top of the shuttle which is one of the principal causes | 
) of “soiled shoot.” Care should be taken when placing At the recent Greenville Show. manv favor- 
| fur in a shuttle, that no hard glue is left on the sides of | | Beds a 
I the shuttle. The reason for this is obvious; it causes the able comments were heard from mill execu- 
weft to break or to be strained. — The Hostery Trade tives on the economies effected thru the use 
Journal. | 
| . of mee Check Straps, Lug Straps, Loop 
Print Cloths Sell Better Pickers, etc. 

“Thanks to improvement in print cloth’ business this Because of their enduring qualities, 
past week, our sales have gone back to the level of the e Tor. : 
first half of November,” Hunter Manufacturing and | 
Commission Company reports. “We are hoping that we | 4 tile Leathers 
may not drop under this level again before materially - Ii 
better inquiry develops and we still look for that to | are Maxime 
come by the last week in January. In other words, we | enviable records in mills thruout the coun- | . 
expect business to follow its usual seasonal trend, which | - 
means considerable activity from the latter part of Jan- || try——and are making fast friends in the 


uary into March. When we are once well in this period, | 
we believe that the mill position on stocks and orders | 
will improve materially, and this will enable the mills to | 
have a little more to say regarding price than has been 


trade. 


Textile Leathers may be bought 


possible for them during the last six months. We expect || with the utmost assurance that they will 

to see keen competition, but the fear of price-cutting is | ? , 

passing away. | give the maximum in performance and the 
“Tt is worth noting that our weekly sales for the past | |’ minimum in operating costs. 


six months have averaged 2 per cent greater in yardage 
| than the corresponding period in 1929. In yardage, our 
sales for the year will be about 90 per cent of 1929's | 
yardage, and 96 per cent of 1928’s yardage. Our sales | 
for the last quarter of the year were the largest of any | 
} quarter and represented about 28 per cent of the year’s | 
: total. The second six months represented 55 per cent of 

) the year’s total. Our gray goods business this year act- 
3 ually exceeded that of 1928 in yardage. | 
‘The Federal Reserve Bank of New York reports that | 

} business for the first twenty-four days of December with | 
the leading department stores in the metropolitan area | 
indicated that holiday trade in these stores was about 414 
| per cent smaller than a year ago. Taking into considera- | 
tion the downward trend of prices during the year, the 

actual quantity of goods sold was probably greater than | 


A trial order will prove this. 


Pal ar 


Cotton Pickers 
Lug Straps 
Harness Straps 
Check Straps 
Hold-up Straps 


Bumper Straps 
Solid Round Leather 
Belting 


Bondural Picker Leathers 


in 1929, For November, department store sales in the | Manufactured exclusively by 
) New York reserve district were 7.8 per cent less than in | 
November, 1929, while stocks at the end of the month | CHARLES 


were 4 per cent less than a year ago. Sales of cotton | |. | ona 
| goods tell off less than the general average, but 4.8 per Ye 
~ cent while stocks were 2.2 per cent smaller. “Foy the ) COMPANY 
country at large the Federal Reserve Board reports that 617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
wholesale trade in November in dry goods fell off an ~ 
average of 28 per cent from November, 1929. Dallas, | Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
| St. Louis and San Francisco showed the largest declines: | Leathers and Belting 
| Philadelphia and Richmond the least. 
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Atlanta Woman Wins 
Hosiery Prize 


Atlanta, Ga-~—Mrs. Clarence B. 
Farrar will receive each week during 
1931 a pair of the new hose from the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., all because her letter 
won one of the prizes in the recent 
nation-wide contest sponsored by the 
company. 


Announcement of the award was 
made by Rich’s Department Store 
here, which entered Mrs. Farrar’s 
letter in the contest. Sixty-four prizes 
were given for the best letters sent in 
during course of the national radio 
hookup contest lasting several 
months. (The prizes consist of pairs 
of hose of the new dull sheer type to 
be sent to the winners each week for 
periods ranging from one to ten 
years. 


o for TOP ROLIS 
means MORE PROFTT 
becuuse BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 
Ralph Gossett, Greenville, 5. 
Ham ner & Kirby, Gastenia, N.C. 
Benton €. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM. M ASS. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING 
RINGS” 


GUIDE WIRE SET 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 
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Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’s 

Absorbed Oils and VIM Mechanical 

Leathers—a total of over 400 products 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAT 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States. Patent 
Office... Convenient for personal inter- 


views 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Durene Campaign Getting Results 


Over fifty manufacturers of hosiery and underwear in 
and near Philadelphia have during a just completed sur- 
vey told W. F. Anderson, merchandise representative of 
the Durene Association of America, that they believe the 
maintenance of a quality standard for the production of 
mercerized cotton and the educational work of this Asso- 
ciation during the past eleven months have stimulated a 
steady and now definitely apparent stronger interest in 
merchandise into which the best mercerized yarns enter 
in whole or in part. | 

Fifty-one manufacturers said they had experienced ‘a 
considerably higher increase in durene sales than in arti- 
ficial silk sales in 1930.” 

Only two, manufacturers—-non licensees—in this entire 


district expressed lack of understanding of the work of 


cotton standardization sponsored by the Durene Associa- 
tion or the value of its widespread service in matters of 
styling, advertising, and general promotion. “In these 
cases,” said Mr. Anderson, “there was evident apathy 
occasioned by the current national depression which im- 
pressed these companies that no hope of better times 
could be in store whatever the efforts of the cotton indus- 
try. That the contrary opinion prevailed 25 to one was 
very encouraging. ” 

F. M. Grauer, of F. M. Grauer & Co., said that coni- 
pany has found a decided increase of trade and consumer 
interest in boys’ best mercerized cotton sport and golf 
hose since the inauguration of durene advertising and 
promotion. At the Herbert Hosiery Mills it was pointed 
out that buyers are asking more and more to be shown 
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durene numbers, being apparently conscious of the stand- | 


ard quality thus identified. 


At J. W. Landenberger & Co., Mr. Landenberger said | 


that effort must still be put forward to educate the buyer | 
who asks for durene numbers because of the quality indi- | 


cated and then does not appreciate the value of turning | 
this qualifying name over to his consumers for the same: | 


identical reason which has impelled his own interest and 


faith. Mr. Landenberger indicated, however, that the 
better type of store is almost invariably buying quality 


-mercerized merchandise today under the durene identifi- 


cation and that sales persons are coming to khow and 
explain the durene standard even though the label or 
stamp is not always used. Increased use of identifying 
labels and stamps will be of definite sales, he believes, 
since consumers. are coming to appreciate that industries 
cannot afford to guarantee quality which is not based on 
fact. 

P. H. Tyson, of the National Knitting Company; said: 
‘Sales of durene will exceed all expectations if manufac- 
turers will push durene instead of letting durene try to 
push them.” 

Stimulated interest coupled with proof in the form of 
definitely increased sales of durene merchandise is the 
experience reported by Pilling & Nadely Mills, Inc., 
where a large volume of quality mercerized cotton mer- 
chandise is produced. 

The durene transfer will appear on the spring ship- 
ments of Rambo & Regar, William Rambo informed the 
merchandise manager of the Durene Association. 

While many manufacturers in this and other districts 
of the country have become durene licensees because they 
wish to help educate retail buyers and consumers in the 
value of standard textile construction, Charles Sarfert. 
of the Sarfert Hosiery Mills, explained that his encour- 
agement to take out a durene license came from buyers 
themselves who have been consistently asking to see 
“durene numbers,”’ 
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May we demonstrate for you? 
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Importers 
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Shall The Minority Rule 


(Continued from Page 5) 


preferment. They are the pronouncements of the van- 
guard of culture and refinment, of social and industrial 
advancement and represent the unselfish applications of 
basic economic laws. 

The minority is nearly always an antagonistic group. 
There are not passive non-conformists,—they are active 
non-conformists. They are often not amenable to the 
rule of. reason and righteousness. They are ego-centric 
in their thinking—altruism, co-operation, group action 
are meaningless expressions. They doubt every one and 
attribute their own philosophy of life to every one else. 

Confidence is the basis of business. ‘Their .own lack 
of confidence has inoculated society as a whole with a 
lack of confidence. Their own selfishness has made socie- 
ty selfish. Their own individualism has made society 
individual. Their own lack of co-operation has weaken- 
ed, if not destroyed, the co-operative efforts that have 
been put forth. 

Their jungle jargon of survival of the fittest has 
boomeranged to itself a reciprocal jargon. Society dis- 
- rupted and full of unrest calls to this discordant group to 
believe and co-operate so that out of this composite mind 
the path to peace and plenty can be found. They defy 
the call. They stand obstinately. And as their discordant 
activities sound to the thinking cymbals of chaos, they 
assert that they will disrupt any co-operative plan not 
in accord with their philosophy of life. 

Cyclops had only one eye and he was a dangerous 
man. His one-eyed attitude toward life caused him to 
go down in mythological history notorious for his fierce- 
ness and ferocity rather than noted for his courage and 
constructivity. 

Politics, business, society in all of their phases have 
their minorities. Up to a point, they fulfill a definite 
function, in that their objections give opportunity to test 
or try out the theories of the majorities. They show the 
strength and weakness of the proposed plans. 

After these opinions have been spoken, carefully 
weighed and a line of action agreed upon, the principles 
upon which our American civilization rests, demand that 
the will of the majority shall rule. 

_ Partisan politics, blocs, groups, interests, etc., are all 
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indicative of individualism and obstruction to progress. 
These tabulated minorities are banded together to 
throttle the will of the majority. They also connote 
selfishness and unwillingness to look broadly at the public 
weal. 

Mankind in its social and industrial evolution should 
have developed sufficiently to be able to act co-opera- 
tively and not need the hand of force to compel. The 
long studied plans of the unselfish leaders should merit 
confidence and support. 

The mental, spiritual and social attributes of mankind 
can not be imposed by legalistic mandates; they must be 
developed by man in his moments of self-forgetfulness, 
when there is an inner urge to advance the economic 
and social welfare of the larger spheres. 

Democracy demands that the will of the majority shall 
prevail and that the minority shall gracefully accept its 
mandates until the truth or falsity of the edict has been 
established. 

Co-operation also demands that an industry shall be 
governed by the policies of its — rather than the 
negations of its minority. 


Cotton Goods Valuation Over Billion 
Dollars 


The Bureau of the Census has announced that, accord- 
ing to a preliminary tabulation of data collected in the 
census of manufactures taken in 1930, the total value 
(at f. o. b. factory prices) of cotton goods produced by 
manufacturers in the United States in 1929 was $1,484,- 
639,071, of which $1,480,359,719 was contributed by 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
these commodities, and $4,279,352 by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 

The production in 1929 was as follows: Woven goods 
over 12 inches in width, 8,207,887,912 square yards, 
valued at $1,129,386,379; cotton yarns for sale, 623,- 
440,414 pounds, $246,377,235; thread, 19,687,214 
pounds, $31,553,809; cotton waste for sale, 434,339,156 
pounds, $32,320,762; other products, $45,000,886. The 


leading items entering into the total for woven goods 


were the following: Sheetings, 1,675,800,190 square 
yards, valued at $145,327,094; print cloth, 1,641,122,024 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’ s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred. per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 
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square yards, $117,386,900; cord fabric for tires 225,- 
253,874 pounds, $99,267,577; denims, 248,024, 174 
square yards, $49,674,643; napped fabrics, 332,353,895 
square yards, $48, 594 365: ounce duck (except tire), 

185,820,946 square yards, $48,539,686; reps, poplins, 
and broadcloths, 314,388,741 square yards, $41,455,527; 

drills, 324,381,894 square yards, $39,795,049; shirtings, 
made entirely of cotton, 268,713,901 square yards, $39,- 
398,491; twills and sateens, 288,648,881 square yards, 


$38,067,700; plushes, velvets, and velveteens, 49,125,410 


square yards, $37,475,976; draperies (except velvets and 
plushes), 216,789,748 square yards, $36,803,398; towel- 
ings and wash cloths, 171,780,412 squar geen. $34,611,- 
336; fabrics, (other than shirtings and draperies), in 
chief value of cotton, containing rayon, 111,361,202 
square yards, $28,246, 794: lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, 
and similar muslins, 228 983 406 square yards, $25,663.,- 
039: fabrics entirely or in chief value of rayon, 86,652,- 
996 square yards, $24,314,400; ginghams, 147,359,086 


square yards, $17,946,708. 


The cotton goods industry embraces mills engaged pri- 
marily in any of the processes preparatory to spinning, 
in spinning, and in weaving piece goods over 12 inches 
in width. (Manufacturers of cotton knit goods are not 
included, being classified in the “knit goods’’ industry.) 

The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are summarized in 
following table. The figures for 1929 are — 
and subject to revision. 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY—1929 AND 1927 


% of in- 
crease 
(+) or de- 
1929 1927 crease (—) 
No. of establishments 1,259 1,347 —€6,5 
Wage earners (average ‘ 
for the year)* 428,128 467,596 —8.4 
Wagest $322,389,461 $380,909,543  —15.4 
Cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased. electric 
current? $885,843,509 $871,591,901 4+-1.6 
Products, total value? _$1,502,998,464 $1,567,400,612 —4,1 
Cotton goods $1,480,359,719 $1,545.370,965 —4.2 


Other products, value, 
and receipts for con- 
tract work $22,688,746 

. Value added wed manutac- 


$22,029,647 +-2.8 


$617,154,955 $695,808,711 -—11.3 


*Not including salaried employees. The average number of 
Wage earners is based on the numbers-reported for the several 
months of the year. This average somewhat exceeds the num- 
ber that would have been required for the work performed if 
all had been continuously employed throughout the year, be- 
cause of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers em- 
ployed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by 
the payrolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that 
some or all of the wage earners may have been on part time 
or for some other reason may not actually have worked the en- 
tire month. Thus in some cases the number reported for a 
given month exceeds the average for that month. 

+*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census 
figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, 
such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, in- 
surance, and advertising. 

tValue of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric current. 
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Have you a 
Weaving Problem? 


Let us solve it for you— 


Our long experience is your guarantee. 


\ Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C.—Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representative: M. BRADFORD HODGES 
Box 752—Atlanta, Ga. 


CYPRESS Tanks Look Simple 


But many buyers have found that only Davis Genuine 
Tidewater Cypress Tanks are unexcelled. They're tight, 
they last, they don’t im- 
part color; and more than 
40 years of manufacturing 
experience and building 
skill show up profitably 
for you in the price! Send 


Millmen use them by the 
thousands, for scores of Your specifications and see. 


storage, fire protection and ; 
processing purposes. Rec- New catalog of standard 


tangular, half round, round; 
any size, any shape. 


G. M. Davis & Son 


sizes on request. 


8th and Laure! Sts. 
Palatka, Florida 


Fixing Up Mill Grounds 
Is A Real Investment 


You will be surprised at the small sum needed 
for a suitable outside investment. You will also be 
surprised at the big returns such an investment 
gives. There’s the improved appearance, the evi- 
dences of prosperity, the pride of the executives and 
the workers in the outward looks of the plant where 
many daylight hours are spent. 


Make the Move Now 


Our landscape service will show you what shrubs 
and trees can be used to best advantage, and tell 
you the cost of lifting the mill out of the mud. Our 
staff will supervise the planting, and a one-year 
guarantee goes with each job. Just drop us a line, 
indicating you would like our ideas. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Landscape Gardners, Nurserymen 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. . 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
3 SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
| Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


| Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San. Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


LS 


at 


New York.—-Except for a moderate business in print 
cloths, there was little activity in cotton goods last week. 
Most buyers showed little interest in larger purchases 
and were content to fill in their nearby needs. Inquiry 
for practically and constructions of both finished and 
unfinished lines was quiet and sales mainly for nearby 
delivery. The holidays by the mills reduced production 
considerably during the past two weeks. Stocks of print 
cloths, fine convertibles, broadcloths and domestics were 


| smaller as the year started than they have been in some 


time. 

Prices on gray goods were firmer. Sales of print cloths 
reached fairly good proportions, with converters taking 
most of’ the goods sold. Most sales were for February 
and March with some contracts running into April. 

Inquiry for narrow sheetings was somewhat better but 
sales continued on a very limited basis. Other sheeting 
constructions were dull. There was little business in 
carded broadcloths. Some sellers were making conces- 
sions, but the majority of the mills quoted firm prices. 

In fine goods, a better ihquiry was reported on fancy 
goods of all cotton constructions. Converters were slow 
buyers and most of their orders were small. 

A firmer tone is noted in printed goods channels, part- 
ly as a consequence of higher prices being asked by print- 
ers and finishers. Competition for-business in blanket 
houses has become very sharp and further price reduc- 
tions were announced on some lines during the week. 
Sales of denims have been made at substantial conces- 
sions from the last open price, but for short-term deliv- 
ery. Dress manufacturers are showing more interest in 
new types of wash fabrics, dyed and printed for the 
spring season. | 

Combed broadcloths have moved very slowly in the 
past ten days and mills on these goods were unable to 
report any improvement. Prices held steady at the levels 
of the previous week. More interest in voiles has been 
apparent, 

Prices were as follows: 


Print 27-45... 4 

Prt 040608 414 
5 
6 


Gray goods, 38% lin., 64x60s __ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s - 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 834 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 71% 
Denims | 12% 
Standard prints 8 
Dress ginghams 12%-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Jj. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New Yerk City 


| 
if 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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YARN MARKET 


FET. 


bi 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The better cotton market was re- 
sponsible for slight improvement in cotton yarns. last 
week. Inquiry was more active and day to day sales 
covered larger quantities. Most of the business done 
yas for prompt shipment and there were few contracts 
of important size. Buyers showed more interest in weav- 
ing yarns than in other counts. Insulators, who were ac- 
tive buyers two weeks ago, were not in the market to 
any extent last week. It is believed that most of them 
are well covered on yarns for the next several weeks. 

Knitters continue to buy in small lots and their total 
purchases were small. Prices were low and unsatisfactory. 
There was little of interest-in the combed yarn division, 
prices being barely steady and showing a good deal of 
irregularity. 

Weavers came in for small quantities 
ply skeins and warps. 


of singles and 


Knitting yarns on cones are reported quieter than they 
were a few weeks ago. Business placed proved feature- 
less and some: prices mentioned in connection with vari- 
ous small transactions were those that applied on clean- 
up quantities. 


In the current dullness’ prices have suffered, a wide 
range of quotations being heard on the more important 
counts. Dealers deny that the extreme lows represent a 
trading level, while ie agree that business has been 
taken at the figures 


There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to how 
soon active buying may be expected to start again. Many 
spinners, and distributors believe that yarn consumers 
who have been delaying buying consistently over a long 
period will be in the market for considerably larger sup- 
plies before the end of this month is reached. Others 
are less optimistic and feel that the yarn situation will 
show little change for the next sixty days. Stocks are 
in cleaner shape than they were a year ago and this gen- 
erally leads to the hope of better buying within the next 
several weeks. 


Southern Single Chain eres 40s 35 
20 50s 45 
a 21 60s 52 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
27 10s 29 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 12s 93 
i ime 21% Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
20s 22% 4-ply 1 
24s 25 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
30s 27% 4-ply 19% 
SGa ) 33 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s 7 35 8s, 1-ply 16% 
40s ex. 39 8s, 2 3 and 4-ply i ae 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 3-ply 17% 
19 12s, 2-ply 18 
10s 19% l6s, 2+-ply 19% 
Lee 20 20s, 2-ply 201, 
l4s _. --20% 268, 2-ply 
16s 21 30s, 2-ply 25% 
22 Southern Frame Cones 
24 20 
30s 14s 911% 
Southern Two- Skeins l4s 144 
16s 99 
10s 19% 18s 2214 
i4s . 21 22s 
20s 22% 26s 25 
248 25 28s 2 
26s 26 30s 2 
30s 27 40s ea 
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“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELIER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Lnterruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS- 

Use OUR SPEC AL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 

FOR UNIE ‘ORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP"DRAWING 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


: BARBER. COLMAN: COMPANY | 


General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLBJ. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 


— | 
RING TRAVELER 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
~~ BOSTON 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
AVELE 
\ 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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I 


re. 


Are You Interested in Selling Direct? 
Two well known salesmen, one experi- 
enced on cotton cloth, the other on 
cotton yarns, both at present em- 
ployed by a very large concern. Want 
to connect with a Southern mill mak- 
ing both cloth and yarn and interest- 
ed in selling direct in the New York 
and Pennsylvania territories. Address 
L. V. E., care this paper. 


WANT position as superintendent or 

assistant, or overseer fancy weaving 
or designing. Experienced on rayon, 
silk and cotton, novelty, jacquard and 
dobby fabrics. H. D. M.. care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Overhauling and plumbing 
spindles. Anything considered. Ex- 

perienced and best references. C. R. 

M., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 

shop foreman. Reliable mill man; 12 
years’ experience; age 38; family. Best 
references. W. H., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


‘Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” — 
“The Better Way” 

“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


- Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


18 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 
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World Consumption of U. S. 
Cotton 


The spinning mills of the world 
consumed about 942,000 bales of 
American cotton during November, 
compared with 1,181,000 in Novem- 
ber last year, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange service. Dur- 
ing the four months from August 1 
to November 30, constituting the 
first third of the cotton season, world 
consumption of the American staple 
was approximately 3,646,000 bales 
this year, against 4,819,000 in the 
same period last year. 

“November consumption was about 
20 per cent smaller this season than 
last season,” says the exchange ser- 
vice. “Consumption in the three 
months ended October 31 was about 
26 per cent smaller than last season 
and in the four months ended No- 
vember 30 it was 24 per cent smaller 
than last season. Accordingly, con- 
sumption last month was not as far 
below that in the corresponding 
month last season as had been the 
case for earlier months in the season. 
Consumption in November, 942,000 
bales, was smaller than in October, 
977,000, as our revised figure, -but 
this did not indicate a downward 
trend this season, since the decrease. 
was due to fewer working days in the 
later mtnth. The actual trend last 
month was slightly upward.” 


November Hosiery Report 
Issued by Census Bureau 


Washington.—Hosiery production 
for the month of November amount- 
ed to 2,273,698 dozens, against 2,- 
496,828 dozens in October, according 
to preliminary reports issued by the 
Bureau of the Census and including 
statements from 174 manufacturers. 


In November orders booked were 
for 2,318,380 dozens, against 2,894.- 
158 dozens in October, an advance 
over the previous month. Cancella- 
tions, however, were larger in No- 
vember, amounting to 66,149 dozens, 
against 51,396 in October.. Net ship- 
ments in November, therefore, 
amounted to 2,286,060 dozens 
(slightly ahead of production for the 
month), against 2,742,555 dozens in 
October, 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents ]- 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


‘ 

* 

| 

| 

| i 
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Edited Ether homas~“‘A unt Becky.’ 


Just Thinking 


By Aunt Becky 


This is a reconstruction period, and the reconstruction 
must start first within our own minds. “As a man think- 
eth in his heart so is he.” Lets think we are prosperous! 


Ever see a horse balk? He always moves on when he 
decides that he can. Get some “horse sense,” and move 


on. Have a will to do, and “you'll do what you think” 
you can. 


“Fires and earthquakes have made cripples leap and 
walk.’ They found out that they were more crippled in 
mind than body, and were surprised over the revelation. 


Herbert N. Carson, of London, England, says: “The 
way to create a fortune is to buy from pessimists.” What 
an opportunity right now, for those who dare! 


“To lose money is nothing; but, to lose hope, nerve 


and ambition, that is what makes men + opeet. “Rise 
and Walk!’” 


Why of course the president of the great A. F. L. 
wants those Danville strikers to go back to work! It 
must be acutely distressing for the union to support 
several hundred people when no dues can be collected. 


Capital and Labor are so absolutely dependent upon 
each other, that they should clasp hands in reciprocal 
sympathy, and determine to pull together for mutual 
good. In no other way can either prosper. They must 
stand or fall together. It takes a puppy just nine days 
on full rations to get his eyes open; but, some people go 
blind. on a full stomach, and go weeks or months on short 
rations, before they “‘see the light!” 


Below is a poem that is a week late, but too good to 


waste. Read and re-read it. Get the full meaning of 
its message. Live it! Play the game! All who will do 
‘this, will be richly rewarded. Pessimists and communists 
are largely responsible for diseased minds, bank failures 
and hard times. “Turn your face to the sun and you 
-won’t see your shadow.” 


Happy New YEAR—THIRTY-ONE 
By James Edward Hungerford 


Time to turn old Time’s page over, 
And begin a brand new year; 

Future’s bright, and we’re “in clover’ — 

~ Lucky, friends, that we are HERE! 

‘Life is short, and time is fleeting” — 
So a famous poet said: 


Put the old “dead past” behind you; 
Turn your back on stress and strife; 
Don’t let woes and worries bind you— 

Take a fresh, new grip on LIFE! 
Banish riles and frets and troubles; 

Oust the shadows from your heart; 
Let them fade away like bubbles— 

take.a whirlwind start! 


Ladk with FAITH unto “tomorrow;’ 
Do your level BEST today; 
Rout old “gloom,” and banish sorrow— 
GRIN!—and clear the right-o’-way! 
Life is beaming on you brightly! 
As the sands of Time are run 
“Play the game,” and play it rightly, 
And you'll THRIVE—in ’31! 
—Home Friend Magazine 


The Son 


I am the son of the one who dreamed, 
And toiled for me and planned and schemed. 


But I was such a youngster then, 
And couldn’t read the eyes of men. 


I only know he smiled on me 
And talked of times that were to be. 


-He’d feel my muscles, leg and arm, 


As if for him they held a charm. 


And I would laugh and romp and tease 
And ride away upon his knees. 


I could not read the thoughts which he 
So bravely tried to hide from me. 


Nor grasp the weight of all he told, 
For I was only twelve years old. 


But now I understand and know 
I was his hope of long ago. 


Those eyes of his looked far to see 
The grown-up man that I should be 


That counseling I laughed to hear 
Comes back today with meaning clear. 
And now I wonder can it be 
That I’m the man me longed to see. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


“Tommy, why do you spell ‘Bank’ with a large B?” 
“Because my father said a bank is no good unless it 
has a large capital.” 


Here’s a better, brighter greeting— 
Life is LONG—just forge ahead! 
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Southern Mills Give Christmas Cheer 


Hundreds of mills in the South treated their employees 
and children to hams, cash, fruits and sweets, and in 
some instances, coal, shoes and clothing were donated to 
needy families. We do not know of any other industry 
so whole-heartedly generous. 

In Balfour, twenty-four gold .watches were given to 
employees as service awards. 

There is no way to deny it—Southern mill people are 
better off than a lot of folks who own their own homes, 
are without jobs, and can’t pay their taxes. 


We'd rather live in a cozy little mill cottage and have 


no rent or tax worries, than to own a mansion and then 
lose it for debt and taxes. 


The following letter published in The Textile Tribune, 
Spartanburg, S. C., is proof of our contention, that mill 
people are well treated: 


APPRECIATES TREATMENT OF ARKWRIGHT OFFICIALS 

“T have worked in different cotton mills for twelve 
years or more and I’ve never worked at a place yet where 
the company has treated me as nice as Arkwright. They 
gave me seven and one-half dollars for a Christmas pres- 
ent and I found four big nice bags of fruits and candy 
at my front door Christmas morning. They let us have 
all the coal we want at four dollars a ton while the mill 
is stopped, and wood at 75c¢ a load and no house rent or 
light bill—and I thank them for their kindness.” 

-T. L. Huskey. 

Balfour (N. C.) Mill Company Gives Gold 


Watches To Employees 


Aunt Becky: 


We are sorry to note that the Home Section has been 


discontinued. 
visit Balfour. 

The annual banquet, given by mill officials, was held 
in the Community building, with plates laid for 90, and 
a splendid three-course dinner was served, prepared by 
the Woman’s Club. 3 

Captain Ellison Smyth was toastmaster and presented 
the following employees with gold watches as five-year- 
service awards: O. M. Page, W. C. Hannah, Fred Hen- 
derson. H. E. Baker, O. F. Pruitt, H. H. Irwin, Eugene 
Kinsland, D. V. Kingsland, J. W. Warren, A. W. Warren, 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to 


J. J. Wright, Annie Bright, Adger Brown, L. M. Brown, 
W.. N. Shultz, W. H. Brown, R. M. Allen, J. M. Gosnell, 
-C. T. Callahan, Arnold Irwin, K. M. Robinson, Cassie 


Robinson, Estelle Robinson, and Elmer Crisp 

Superintendent W. E. Hammond, in a few well chosen 
words, thanked Captain Smyth behalf of the happy 
recipients, and then presented him a silver flower bow! 
from the employees of Balfour, which Captain Smyth 
deeply appreciated. 

Mr. E. A. Smyth, 3rd, vice-president and treasurer, 
the superintendent and overseers, all received nice pres- 
ents from the employees. | 

Miss Potwin, community director of Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S$. C., made an interesting talk, and special 
music was rendered by the Baptist and Methodist church 
choirs. 

A well-to-do farmer w he had's sent his son to the city 
to begin life as a clerk, wrote to the merchant in whose 
employ he was, asking how the boy was getting along 
and where he slept nights. The merchant replied: “He 
sleeps in the store in the daytime. I don’t know where 
he sleeps nights.” 
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Christmas Festivities at Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C. 


Miss Betty Richards, welfare worker, Watts Mills 
Company sponsored a Christmas tree at the Community 
building, Tuesday, December 23rd, for the mill company. 
Eight hundreds bright colored stockings, filled with 
candy, fruits and nuts were distributed to delighted chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 

Watts Mills Mother Club held their semi-monthly 
meeting in-the Community House, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 23rd. A feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion of a lovely silver goblet, bearing this inscription: 
‘Presented to Dr. R. R. Walker by Mothers Club, 1930.” 


This was in grateful appreciation for interest shown and 


services rendered, during the year. 


December Weddings, Marion, N. C. 


Miss Texie Hall and Mr. Robert J. Tucker, night over- 
seer of weaving, Marion Manufacturing Company. 

Miss Louise Biggerstaff and Mr. Garland Austin, 
Marion Manufacturing Company. 

Miss Winnie Sherrill and Mr. Olden Davis, of Clinch- 
held Mills. 


Gastonia, N. C—Smyre News 


The Christmas holidays passed very quietly at Smyre, 
and was more of an old-fashioned Christmas than we 
have seen for several years. 

On Sunday night before Christmas the Senior and Hi 
leagues gave a Christmas program at the church under 
the direction of Mrs. Ben Leonhardt and Miss Lucile 
Cox. which was witnessed and enjoyed by a large congre- 
gation, 

The Men’s Bible Class eaiaied a joint social at the 
Community House on Thursday night. During the holi- 
days there were a number of social activities at the Com- 
munity House. On Monday night the Dillmyre class, 
the Mothers’ Club and the Busy Bee Club enjoyed 
party with Mrs. S. A. Lanier in charge. There was a 
Christmas tree with a gift for every one, and there were 
about seventy-five mothers and girls present for this 
happy occasion. 

Mrs. Ben Leonhardt entertained the Hi league and 
Mrs. S. A. Lanier entertained the Junior League. The 
primary department of the Sunday school enjoyed a 
Christmas tree in the gee) room of the Sunday school. 


Mary Elizabeth Watkins, 14, Painfully 


Injured In Attempt to Start Fire With Oil 


Albemarle, N. C.—Mary Elizabeth Watkins,-age 14, 


daughter of Mrs. B. A. Watkins, was painfully burned 
about the body when her clothing was ignited from a> 


lame in a stove which she had just started with kero- 
sene. Attending physicians said that she would recover 
unless complications developed. Mrs. Watkins burned 
her hands severely in her efforts to extinguish the flames. 

Miss Watkins had started the fire and was adding 
more oil to it when the flame blazed up and caught her 
clothing. Her clothing was bnrned from her body, Her 
left side and hips were severly burned. 


Doctor: 
Patient: 


‘‘T will examine you for ten dollars.” 
“Go to it. If you find it I will give you half.” 
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The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet ‘differs from other 
| \ \ > clothing in-that it combines the best features of the older 
' \ 5 hae types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


wire: fillet. 


- 


Our — 


Special Card Clothing 


\ ' This clothing should receive your care- 


ful consideration and be given a trial, Write us for mames of mills who are 


Price the same as ordinary card cloth- ‘using this clothing. 
ing. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Go. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Do You Know of 


Aktivin-S 


500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
C. P. SPECIAL 


The reliable and convenient 


chemical ingredient 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


for better starch sizes and finishes 

| HESE starches are manufactured by 

Booklet describing method on request 4 carefully controlled and Mandarc- 

| ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 

THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 

| | proved by the constantly increasing 

50 Union Square number of exacting textile manufac- 

turers who are getting satisfactory results 

Mew torn tity by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 

Recommendations are based upon 

intelligent investigation of each indi- 

vidual problem. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


American Aniline Products, Ine. 
1003 West T S 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILL:, C. 


tarc 
«x 
\ 
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Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets 
receive more use—and abuse 
—than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when. Vogel Number Ten 
(losets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 


eq. 

The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number ‘Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 


folder that ,shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel, Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly. At the same time, 
if vou wish, we will send, in- 
formation about Vogel 
a frost-Proof closets for mill 
villawes and other exposed 
places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


zx 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


out. of. order, We have a 4 


CONSIDERABLY OVER 


50°, of the accidents in mills are caused 
by falling against objects or falling down 


because of slippery floors. 


WYvando 


7pbrasive 


Petersent 


cleans mill floors so thoroughly that these 


accidents are reduced to a minimum. 


This is your best insurance against acci- 
dents in the mill. 


Ask your. supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


Yours for the Asking ! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical sérvice today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty: just what our products can or cannot do for 
our cHents, 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing ||  Qur Products 


Sizing Gums 
Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 

Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 


For weighting and. finish- 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals ( Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence — Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York 


Rosin Size 


Boston 


We repair steel rolls, spindles and 


We have the latest equipment for moving, 
re-arranging and erecting cotton mill 
machinery 


We manufacture roving spindles, 
flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting 
rods and bushings. 


flyers. 


We overhaul cotton mill machinery 
yf all kinds. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Ine. 
Charlotte, N. 
le manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
( ‘otton M ill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. ; Vice-Pres. 
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